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PREFACE. 



Because of one reason and another, disappointment by 
the printer, etc., the publication of this little book has been 
postponed so. that some of the material is not as up to date 
as I might wish. It can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that conditions in Detroit have not improved any 
during the past winter. In fact the statistics put out by 
the Department of Labor in December, 1919, show the 
increased cost of living in 14 American cities, from Decem- 
ber 1, 1914, as follows: 

Detroit . 108% 

Norfolk, Va 107% 

New York 103% 

Jacksonville, Fla .....; 102% 

Buffalo, N. Y 102% 

Houston, Texas 101 % 

Chicago, III 100% 

Savannah, Ga 98% 

Baltimore, Md 98% 

Philadelphia, Pa 96% 

Cleveland, Ohio 95% 

Mobile, Ala 94% 

Boston, Mass » 92% 

Portland, Me 9l5^% 

We have many evils today, but the basic one is ignor- 
ance. I have not attempted in any way to point out the 
details of a new order of society, although hinting at some 
of the possible steps to be taken if we are to accomplish 
the transition without violence and bloodshed. 

Nor is this book a thorough study of conditions in 
Detroit. There is a mass of details which couM only be 
collected by a large force of people working over quite a 
period of time. I do think, however, that the book pre- 
sents a very fair picture of living conditions in Detroit . . . 
conditions which the great majority of the people have to 
face. 
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I would have you understand that my interest in writ- 
ing the book is not simply to lay before the public the true 
conditions but to somehow make people realize that the 
houses, wages, etc., touch every part of our life. Let me 
quote from President Wilson's New Freedom, which I am 
sorry to say has been very consistently repudiated by his 
actions "Now, everything that touches our lives sooner or 
later goes back to the industries which sustain our lives. 
I have often reflected that there is a very human order in 
the petitions of our Lord's prayer. For we pray first of 
all, *Give us this day our daily bread,' knowing that it is 
useless to pray for spiritual graces on an empty stomach, 
and that the amount of wages we get, the kind of clothes 
we wear, the kind of food we can afford to buy, is funda- 
mental to everything else. Those who administer our 
physical life, therefore, administer our spiritual life." That 
is why I am interested in economics and social conditions. 

I trust that those individuals and public officials who 
have, by their kindness and co-operation, made this book 
possible, will feel somewhat repaid for their trouble as they 
see the work finally in print. My appreciation of their help 
could never be put into words. 

L PAUL TAYLOR, 
May 11, 1920. Highland Park, Mich. 



PROSPERITY IN DETROIT 

I. PAUL TAYLOR 



EMPLOYMENT.— Chapter I. 

In the introduction to his essay on "Some Aspects of 
Robert Burns," Robert Louis Stevenson inserts the fol- 
lowing sentence "Mr. Carlyle made an inimitable bust of 
the poet's head of gold; may I not be forgiven if my busi- 
ness should have*more to do with the feet, which were of 
clay ?" And his essay gives the feet of clay to the Scottish 
bard in no uncertain terms. 

It is not my place to say whether the work of Carlyle 
or that of Stevenson is the most helpful for the immature 
minds of the school children of today, but it is worthwhile 
for those who consider themselves mature, to stop and 
ponder whether it is contributing to the progress of the 
world in any material sense to speak of the virtues of one's 
city or country and never mention the glaring short-com- 
ings. The Munsey Magazine for the month of September 
has an article on "Detroit, the Motor-Car Metropolis," by 
Judson C. Welliver. I do not know the gentleman, but I 
do think I know from whom he got his information, and 
it was not from living in Detroit, it was not from making 
a thorough study of the city, nor even looking up the 
statistics at the Police Station or the Board of Health. 
To simply glance at the pictures which Mr. Welliver has 
collected you would think that Detroit was a bit of Paradise 
on earth. He succeeds in a remarkable degree in portray- 
ing the "head of gold." I trust that my neighbors will 
not consider me "unpatriotic" or lacking in "civic pride" 
because I assay to put the "feet of clay" on his picture. 
There is only one thing that I wish to claim : If my picture 
should be less pleasing to the eye and the aesthetic taste 



I venture to assert that it is more truthful and based upon 
a wider and more intimate knowledge of the city. 

In 1914-1915 Mr. Walter E. Kruesi made a survey of 
the unemployment situation in Detroit, which he after- 
wards revised for the benefit of members of the Board of 
Commerce, I am told, because some of the things dis- 
covered were not pleasing to that body. There are, how- 
ever, many valuable things left in the printed report. Mr. 
Kruesi believes that there is an evident need for social 
research in Detroit for the development of a continuing 
social service program. I do not know whether Mr. Kruesi 
means anything fundamental in his suggested program or 
not, or whether he has the regular routine charity work in 
mind, such as Mr. Guggenheim referred to when he was 
being questioned by the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. The question asked was as follows : "What do you 
think has been accomplished by the philanthropic activities 
of the country in reducing suflfering and j^vant among the 
people?" The answer is characteristic: "There has a great 
deal been done. If it were not for what has been done and 
what is being done, we would have revolution in this 
country." If Mr. Guggenheim and Mr. Kruesi are right, it 
certainly behooves some of us to get busy and find out 
what is the trouble — to analyze the symptoms of the social 
disease, even though we fail to give a complete prescription 
for the remedy. And I don't know, but that the person 
who points out the faults in our "civilization" has his place 
in the world just as much as the one with the constructive 
program. Certainly we must have the house wrecking 
crew before the builders can commence to erect the new 
structure. This is in no sense, however, an entirely nega- 
tive treatise of the situation and I shall hope to point out 
some things which can be done without a violent over- 
turn of the present order of society. 

The reason that I think Mr. Kruesi contemplated no 
far-reaching reform is simply this: He justifies the estab- 
lishment of the soup kitchen during the unemployment of 
1914-1915 as an expedient which was justified because it 
gave "peace of mind" to those who did it. On that basis 
one would be justified in employing children in cotton mills 
and giving himself "peace of mind" by sending them to a 
sanitorium when they became hopeless consumptives in 



their old age. It is high time that we developed a civic 
consciousness which would not allow us to enjoy peace of 
mind when the ''normal" unemployment in Detroit as 
estimated by the Board of Commerce is between 20,000 
and 25,000 — although Mr. Kruesi puts it at the more con- 
servative figure of 16,000, or 10% of the industrial popula- 
tion. There is no reason to think that the ratio has changed 
any since except during that period when the factories were 
doing war work, and there were 609 factories in the city 
occupied with war contracts. Incidentally, they all lost 
nothing by the enterprise and some of them increased their 
profits several hundred per cent. Detroit was alive to the 
situation and of all the men who profited by the war, Henry 
Ford is* the only one who has volunteered to return his 
share of the profits to the government. We shall treat that 
particular factory more in detail a little later on. Mr. 
Kruesi also gives the rather startling information that this 
number of unemployed need not and should not be more 
than 5% or 8,000. One who is uninitiated in the ways of the 
financial and industrial world wonders why even that 
number should be without work in a city which boasts of 
its prosperity and dynamic qualities. It certainly looks like 
bad business somewhere. The report adds: "So when 
Detroit sidesteps a proper organization of her labor market 
it costs at least $25,000 a day in lost wages and $75,000 a 
day in lost product." I wonder if that is really the ratio 
between the wages and the value of the product? If it is, 
the workers in Detroit know why it is difficult for them to 
buy back the article that they manufacture. And if they 
cannot buy it back, and the workers in other cities cannot 
buy it because Mr. Welliver assures us that Detroit work- 
men are receiving the highest wages paid, although he has 
the justice to add — so "Detroit believes." And I believe 
they do — the daily papers and magazines won't let them 
forget it. Of course, this may not be the fundamental 
cause of the "normal" unemployment, but it is interesting 
to note that Detroit has such a thing. Some prefer to call 
it "the labor pool or reserve." 

You speak of high wages, but it is a known fact that 
some of the factories reputed to be paying big wages during 
the war were actually paying their men 40c and 45c an 
hour, and the men were working ten, twelve and even 15 



WAITING FOR A JOB. 
This picture was taken to show the line-up outside the 
Ford factory when times are good. The picture was taken 
two hours after the employment office opened and started 
to examine the applicants. 

hours a day, Sundays included, in order to make a living 
wage. There was not a factory in the city which did not 
have a long line waiting at the Employment Office every 
.morning. Some will say that this is due to the men quitting 
one job and going to another, and there is no doubt a great 
deal of truth in this statement. Seldom, if ever, do the 
dreams of a factory come true. I worked for seven weeks 
in the Lincoln Motor Co. during the summer of 1917, just 
to find out what conditions really were. I exerted no 
"pull" and lined up at the door with the rest of them. Forty 
cents an hour was the best that I could get and it was just 
what I was receiving when I quit, although I was promised 
a raise of 5c the next payday. When I remonstrated that 
a man could not live and support a wife and two children 
on that, the superintendent admitted it, but said that was 
all the job was wortli. Evidently, he expected the man on 
that job to either starve, be single, or practice birth control. 
Of course, the latter was out of the question because the 
president of the company was one of the great Y. M. C, A. 
men of the city and a leader in the Presbyterian Church. 



Incidentally, every laboring man in the city knew him as 
the biggest "tight-wad." 

To him and his associates, Detroit was and is the "city 
beautiful," "the wonder city," "Detroit, the Dynamic," "the 
Automobile Metropolis," etc. But to the worker in his 
factory, and the 31 automobile factories, and others, Detroit 
is the place of high prices, outlandish rents and dissatisfac- 
tion without knowing why. This may sound harsh, but 
there is no way to judge a man's satisfaction with his job 
except his continuance with the same. The Ford factory 
has the reputation of having the most steady employment 
in the city — although they are in Highland Park, as a 
matter of fact — and yet there are 300 men quitting the Ford 
every month. That is not many, you may say, when we 
consider that the Ford employs around 50,000 men, and yet 
if Mr. Andrew Green is correct in his estimate that the 
turnover of every man costs the company $50.00, you can 
see that this item alone would amount to $15,000 a month 
to the company just on the financial side. And that does 
not mean that all those who remain are absolutelv content 
with their lot. I think that the percentage of turnover in 
other factories is fully as great, if not more. It is just a 
straw to show that Detroit has not solved her employment 
problem from either the financial or the humanitarian point 
of view. 



WEALTH— Chapter II. 

In one of his books — I have forgotten just which one 
it is — Norman Angell speaks of the wealth of Great Britain. 
You have, no doubt, read of the wealth of that empire and 
it is not necessary for me to look up the statistics. But 
Mr. Angell gives it a rather peculiar turn when he depicts n 
London East-Sider standing on the curbstone and watching 
the coronation procession of the king. He is just priding 
himself upon the wealth of HIS nation — South Africa, 
India, Egypt, Australia, the West Indies — the mines, the 
commerce, etc. — when all of a sudden he is told to move 
on and given a little assistance so that he cannot fail to 
understand, and the poor man realizes that he has not the 
price of a meal and that it is one of HIS subjects who 
gives him the order. 

Of course, all this has nothing to do with Detroit or the 
United States. We are a republic — although some have 
insisted that we are a democracy, along with Japan, Eng- 
land and the other Allies. We are a free people, a wealthy 
people, and we shall continue to be a prosperous country if 
we keep the Stars and Stripes flying from on high. I 
remember hearing my father remark once, when I was a 
boy, and we were enjoying another "wave of prosperity," 
that if the thing kept up he would be bankrupt. That is 
just about the situation in Detroit — the prosperity of the 
"city" is marvelous, and the hard time that the people have 
in making ends meet is without parallel. Of course, the 
governor every now and then decrees a "thrift day" and 
there are all kinds of helps to teach the housewife how to 
practice economy and yet in Detroit there is the problem 
of the poor. 

For instance, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1917, the 
number of new families making their first application for 
aid to philanthropic and charitable agencies was 25,115. 
And there were only 9,754 old cases. This was the height 
of the "waV prosperity." Or take from October, 1913, to 
October, 1917, there were 67,621 new families making 
application. Of this number, 752 families were picked by 
the statistician of the Associated Charities and investigated 
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to determine the cause. In 97.8% the cause was insuffi- 
cient income — in the town of high wages! 

Or take the number of families aided by the Poor 
Commission by years: 

1912 949 

1913 816 

1914 1149 

1915 3138 

1916 1188 

1917 1049 

1918 1135 

1919 (1/2) 739 

This little table, over a period of seven and one-half 
years, seems to point to the fact that the increase of the 
poor in Detroit is keeping pace with the increase of popu- 
lation. The number of free burials — which, of course, 
means the very depths of poverty or distress — has main- 
tained over the same period a rather steady ratio of one 
to 20, although th's seems to be on the decrease,' and 
in 1918 was one free burial to every 30 deaths. And still 
that is nothing which they want to have a monument 
erected to in the city square. 
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From "The Detroiter." 

Of course the Board of Commerce and other kindred 
souls do not figure the wealth of a city the way I do. 
To them it is so many million dollars or so much per capita 
as shown in the illustration of their publication of July 
14th. I have no objection to this at all, except that I think 
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it is the wrong way. 1 feel that we cannot say that Detroit 
is a prosperous city unless we can take our visitors to any 
part of the city and show them prosperous people. This is 
impossible. Mr. Welliver, in his article, says: "The Lake- 
side Drive at Grosse Point, on the shore of the beautiful 



From The Munsey Magazine, Sept., 1919. 
TWO SUBURBAN RESIDENCES. 

Lake St. Clair, is quite a modern development. Palatial 
cottages in wonderful grounds look out over the blue 
waters of the lake, miles of them lining the shore. But no 
one segment of the town monopolizes its residential splen- 
dors; it is a city of beautiful homes, and they are every- 



where/' He is right in one way and yet he is wrong in 
another. There are beautiful homes in various sections of 
the city — they come in little colonies: North Woodward, 
Jefferson Ave. (fast giving way to the factories), Indian 
Village, etc. Oh, yes, then Mr. Ford lives out at Dear^ 
born and "eye hath not seen" the wonders of that place 
unless you happen to be especially favored with a pass 
to get by the watchman at the gate — some one-half mile 
from the house — or perhaps more. I give here a picture 
of the home of Dr. Torrey which Mr. Welliver shows as 
a sample of the suburban residence. I should also like to 
call your attention to the picture of the other suburban resi- 
dence on the Nine Mile Road out Woodward Ave. This 
particular one happens to be owned by a Ford man who 
has been with the factory and "sharing profits" for five 
years. The house is very typical of the section, which 
"is quite a modern development." Later on I shall give 
a chapter to the housing conditions in Detroit and show 
other views, but I will guarantee that I can take anyone 
of an automobile trip of 100 miles within the City of De- 
troit and pass not one house in which Mr. Dodge or Mr. 
Ford or the other benefactors of the city would be willing 
to live. 

I used to wonder why they referred to the rich society 
people as the members of the "400." Now, I think I know. 
It is because it takes 400 poor people to make one rich 
person. This is more than idle fancy. Scott Nearing in 
his book "Poverty and Riches" quotes from very interest- 
ing statistics concerning the railroad industry (Statistical 
Abstract, 1914, p. 267). The report shows that there were 
4,398 general officers in the system, which is the smallest 
number shown since 1890 when the statistics were first 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Nearing assumes that all of these officers are "at the top." 
(You remember how the school teacher told you that there 
was always room up there for you?) 

*"In 1895 there were 5,407 general officers, or one for 
every 145 employees. In 1913 there was one general officer 
for each 413 employees. This change has been brought 
about in a period of nineteen years, beginning at a period 



♦ Poverty and Wealth, pp. 136-37. 
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when the railroads were already highly organized. In 
these two decades the room at the top has narrowed very 
perceptibly. 

"During the same years the number of 'other officers' 
— men half way up — ^has increased rapidly. There were 
2,534 in 1895, and 10,706 in 1913. The 'other officers' are, 
of course, not men 'at the top/ They play their part as 
units in a vast machine, and they do its bidding with little 
opportunity to direct or to decide." 

So you see that in 1913 your chances for becoming 
one of the men at the top in the railroad industry was 
1 to 413— on paper. Actually it was even less than that. 
In the first place, if you started out as a section hand, your 
chances for being killed were twice that of the officers, so 
that the ratio rose to one in eight hundred. Then if you 
will compare the chances that the man working in the 
yard has for education along side of the son of the boss 
who goes off to an engineering course at college, the 
chances become very slight indeed. 

I can remember with what horrors I used to read the 
stories of the history of Europe and how it used to appal! 
me that a peasant boy never had an opportunity to become 
a prince, because his blood wasn't "blue." Industrially 
we are developing exactly the same kind of a system. 
Theoretically, every boy in the country has the possibility 
of becoming an Andrew Carnegie, Charles Schwab or 
Henry Ford. Didn't they all start out as poor boys? Fine! 
Excellent! But the hard cold fact is that today you have 
at the best one chance in four hundred — unless you are 
born the son of a capitalist. There are thousands of boys 
who have the same amount of ability as Edsel Ford, for 
instance, but they stood not one ghost of a show of be- 
coming co-partners with Henry Ford and absolute owners 
of the factory upon his death. That fell to the lot of Edsel 
— because it was his "mess of pottage" by birthright. Yes, 
there is a chance for the bright and enterprising young 
man of today to work his way up in the world, but it is 
slight and is becoming more so every year in every in- 
dustry. You would be playing the game a great deal 
safer if you chose your ancestors carefully and were born 
rich. It is much easier today to accumulate wealth by 
owning than by working. 
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Let me give you one illustration. James Couzens, the 
mayor of Detroit, is a millionaire. I do not know how 
many millions he is "worth/* but I believe the Ford family 
paid him $32,000,000 for his share in the company. Let 
us say that he had $20,000,000 before that, which would 
be very conservative. We'll call it $50,000,000 today so 
as to have round numbers to work with. Mr. Couzens 
used to be the treasurer and received something like 
$150,000 a year for his work. If he had saved every cent 
of his salary, it would take him just 333 1-3 years to save 
his present wealth. Mark you, he could not have spent 
one dollar in the meantime for living "as becomes his sta- 
tion in life." Then how has he accumulated his fortune? 
Simple! Sixteen years ago James Couzens was a clerk 
in the employ of Malcolmson, at $1,800 a year. He took 
his entire savings of $400, placed with it $500 presented 
by Mr. Malcolmson, and $100 lent by his sister, and with 
his note for $1,500, subscribed for $2,500 of the company 
stock. The "interest" on that stock has made Mr. Couzens, 
the millionaire, but Mr. Couzens, the clerk, on $1,800 a 
year which is $6.00 a day for the 300 working days, with 
all his shrewdness was able to have saved only $400. 
Young man, if you want to get out of the rut in Detroit, 
or any other modern city, don't think you can do it by 
putting your money in a bank — not the way society is 
organized today. Become a stockholder, pay your men 
as "much as you can afford," and pocket the rest as 
"legitimate dividends," no matter if it is 500 times the 
amount of money that you put into the business or not. 
That was actually the rate declared by the Ford Company 
in 1913. 

I have nothing against the Ford Company in particular 
or Mr. Couzens, but as thev are the chief advertisement 
of the town, it is well to know a few of the details. When 
we speak of Detroit as a wealthy city, it is worthwhile to 
know just how that wealth is distributed, and by what 
method. We have fallen into the same error that Charles 
Dickens tries to reveal in his "Hard Times." Mr. Mc- 
Choakumchild endeavors to make a point with Sissy Jupe, 
"girl number twenty." "Now this schoolroom is a nation. 
And in this nation there are fifty millions of money. Isn't 
this a prosperous nation, and ain't you in a thriving state?" 
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To which Sissy replies, "I couldn't know whether it w^as 
a prosperous nation or not, or whether I was in a thriving 
state or not, unless I knew who had got the money, and 
whether any of it was mine." He tries again "This 
schoolroom is an immense town, and in it there are a 
million of inhabitants, and only five and twenty are starved 
to death in the streets in the course of a year. What is 
your remark on that proposition?" Sissy fails to get the 
point and "thought it must be just as hard on those that 
were starved, whether the others be a million or a million 
million." The teacher is paid to make this point so he 
pursues it again : "I find that in a given time a hundred 
thousand persons went to sea on long voyages, and only 
five hundred of them were drowned or burnt to death. 
What is the percentage?" "Nothing," says girl No. 20. 
"to the relations and friends of the people who were 
killed." Poor uncivilized little Sissy, why couldn't she 
understand the process of her glorious country and won- 
derful city? They should have had a commission to de- 
port one with such strange and revolutionary ideas as that ! 
But, after all, what is the use of building up our heavens 
of the rich on the hells of the poor, as Victor Hugo would 
put it? Or why should the few that own prosper at the 
expense of the hundreds that work? What moral right 
has anyone to withold from a man a portion of the value 
of the automobile, or the adding machine or what not 
that he produces — just so that he and his children may 
enjoy the miles and miles of lake shore, while others live 
in huts and tents in the noise and clatter of the city? 
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AN EXPLODED BUBBLE— Chapter IIL 

But after all is said and done about the prosperity of 
the city, Detroit is not a financial success from any point 
of view. No one would accuse "The Detroiter," the official 
publication of the Board of Commerce, as saying anything 
that would be detrimental to the city. And yet in the issue 
of August 18th, 1919, the leading article by their statis- 
tician, William Stocking, shows that Detroit actually has 
not the wealth according to the population possessed by 
other cities. 

The article reads in part as follows: "Detroit's bank- 
ing figures according to the latest published statements, 
as tabulated below, continue to show the upward move- 
ment that has marked the two previous statements. In- 
creases in over $25,000,000 in savings deposits, of 
$67,000,000 in total deposits, and $114,000,000 of total 
resources within a year are all indications of a very pros- 
perous condition. The banks in Highland Park and Ham- 
tramck add nearly $20,000,000 to the deposits, bringing 
the grand total up to about $450,000,000, a very comfortable 
figure. 

"Yet, with all its prosperity, Detroit is not yet one of 
the biggest banking centers. While it is third in building 
construction and fourth in population and in manufactured 
products, it is only about eleventh or twelfth in bank clear- 
ings. In this respect New York leads Chicago by about 
seven to one and Philadelphia about ten to one. The fol- 
lowing additional cities which are behind Detroit in popu- 
lation, are always ahead of it in the monthly report of bank 
clearings: Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and San Francisco. Notwithstanding 
this fact the legend of Detroit's prosperity has taken such 
a hold upon the country that promoters from other cities 
look upon this city as a rather promising field for enter- 
prises seeking funds. The fact is, however, that Detroit 
can use its surplus funds quite closely in the expansion 

of Its own enterprises." 

Bank Clearings. 

July, 1917 $229,170,735 

July, 1918 276,973,246 

July, 1919 368,688.559 
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Bank Capital and Surplus. 

June 20, 1917 $ 36,223,580 

June 20, 1918 40,412,652 

June 20, 1919 42,044,630 

Savings Deposits. 

June 20, 1917 $145,597,599 

June 20, 1918 149,652,111 

June 20, 1919 174,945,911 

Total Deposits. 

June 20, 1917 $313,156,874 

June 20, 1918 363,578,196 

June 20, 1919 430,695,013 

This articde and tabulation by Mr. Stocking is inter- 
esting to me for several reasons. I know of thousands oi 
people in the city of Detroit that are enjoying anything 
but prosperity and I am pleased indeed to have the Board 
of Commerce admit that the whole thing is a "legend." 
This makes one feel more comfortable when the first of 
the month comes around ... to realize that others are 
in the same boat. 

Another interesting itenr in the figures is the fact the 
Savings Deposits are becoming consistently less and less in 
proportion to the Total Deposits. I think that we can take 
^'^ it for granted that the Savings Dtposits represent the sa^- 
"'^^ ings of the working class — the man on wages and the man 
on the comparatively small salary. The man who receives 
a large income does not bother to put money into the Sav- 
ings Department of a bank at 3% or 3j4%, or even 5%, be- 
cause he knows that the way the bank makes money is to 
loan the money in mortgages or bonds from 6% up. So 
why should he have this go-between and receive a smaller 
return on his money? Absolutely senseless. Let the banks 
appeal to the working man with gaunt pictures of the un- 
provided for future./' He simply uses the commercial de- 
. partment as a matter ^of convenience in checking accounts, 
etc. 

All right. In 1917 the Savings Deposits were nearly 
one-half of the Totals. In 1918 the totals were nearly two 
and one-half tinges the savings, and in 1919 they are over 
three times the savings. Which simply goes to prove that 
the big rank and file of savings depositors in Detroit, while 
increasing the total amount of their deposits, are possessing 
a smaller and smaller percentage of the wealth of the city. 
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According to the Report of the Industrial Commission, 
1916, of which Frank P. Walsh was chairman, the "rich," 
2% of the people, own 60% of the wealth; the "middle 
class," 33% of the people, own 33% of the wealth, and the 
"poor," 65% of the people, own 5% of the wealth. This 
process of the concentration of the wealth of the country 
into a few hands is going on steadily, and unless it is 
checked before long, the middle class, which has been the 
bulwark of protection for the vested interests in this coun- 
try, will soon piass out of existence, and there will be just 
the two extremes left. . The mere fact that the past war 
(if it is past) produced 17,000 new millionaires in this coun- 
try is another straw in the wind. And it is a known fact 
that some of the automobile factories in Detroit were on 
the edge of bankruptcy until the "war orders" came along. 
Such is the patriotism of the men who urged us to eat the 
skins of potatoes during the conflict — to "Hooverize," while 
he protected the "big five" Packing Houses. 

And still they persist that Detroit is the "Home of Pros- 
perity". For instance, George W. Drennan, president of 
the Detroit Real Estate Board, cited statistics before that 
body which the Free Press used afterwards to prove the 
point that Detroit was the "Land of the Well-to-Do". The 
Free Press figures that there are in Detroit $715,000,000 in 
government securities and bank deposits. They estimate 
the total population at 1,000,000, so that "indicates an aver- 
age of $715 in cash or government securties for every hu- 
man being in Detroit." 

"Ain't it; wonderful, Mr. Mahoney? I never did know 
that we had so much money before. Just think ! Every 
time you have a new baby the city is going to give you 
$715. Why, my husband's a Socialist, but I never heard 
him mention anything like that." 

"Ah, yes," says Mrs. Flaherty, "but where is the $5,005 
for Mike, the five children and meself ?" 

Poor, deluded creatures, they are always getting "civic 
wealth" and "national prosperity" mixed up with the con- 
dition of the people — just like little Sissy. 
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LAND VALUES— Chapter IV. 

One remarkable thing which shows the progressiveness 
and prosperity of Detroit is the rise in the value of the 
property. In 1826 the plot of ground now occupied by the 
Majestic Building on Woodward avenue and Michigan sold 
for $5, and now the. property in that same block is assessed 
at $15,000 a front foot, with a depth of only 100 feet. Take 
the David Whitney Building as another example of the 
prosperity of the city,; the land is valued at $1,152,000, 
while the building is rated at $1,000,000. It is interesting 
to note that the property between River and Grand Circus 
Park facing on Woodward is rated $500 more a foot if it is 
on the west side of Woodward rather than the east. Which 
all goes to prove that Detroit is a very rich city. 

But unfortunately the city does not own the property 
facing on Woodward between the River and Grand Circus 
Park. That is owned by 57 people, corporations, or group 
of heirs. With one or two exceptions, these people are not 
using the land to either live on it or conduct a business. 
They lease it to those who wish to conduct a business, i. e., 
they lease the land. The tenants put up the buildings, and 
in many of the cases pay all the taxes for a period of from 
10, 20 to 99 years. Take the corner of Woodward and 
State, occupied by the Sallan Jewelry Co. That little piece 
of ground, 20 by 75 feet, is leased by the company for a 
period of 20 years for $600,000, or $30,000 a year, the leaser 
to pay all taxes during that time and the building to revert 
to the owner of the land at the end of twenty years. It is 
a wonderful thing for the city of Detroit — the Sallan Com- 
pany has to make a clear profit of over $35,000 a year before 
they make ends meet, and then at the end of 20 years the 
owner has the property with the addition of the building, 
and he has had his $30,000 a year to live on, on which he 
will not starve even in these days. Incidentally, this is the 
highest lease paid for a piece of property of that size in the 
United States. 

The T. B. Rayl Co. is paying $1,200,000 for a thirty-year 
lease of their corner. Goldberg* started out on Woodward 
avenue with a lease for a period of 5 years at the rate of 
$5,000, the second period of 5 years was for $10,000, and 
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the third period for $15,000, which so discouraged them that 
they moved off the avenue. But the last development in 
the real estate line takes the prize of all time. John H. 
Thompson, president of the Thompson Auto Co., has signed 
a lease of 50 years for Grindley Field for the nice little sum 
of $10,500,000. Of course, Mr. Thompson has not got that 
amount of money — at least I do not think he has — and so 
they are going to erect a fine building on the site containing 
a large auditorium seating 25,000. (It w^ould be interesting 
to know whether the Thompsons have to pay the taxes or 
not, and whether the building will revert back to the Grind- 
leys at the expiration of the 50 years.) Thompson, may get 
rich out of the deal by charging enough for the use of his 
hall and store rooms, but Grindley can't help himself^ nor 
can his c^iildren. Of course, the "dear public," the people 
of Detroit, will. pay the bill. So is prosperity built up for 
the community, so we maintain the "rights of private prop- 
erty,'* in order that "to him that hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
hath." Mr. Grindley might as well go over to Europe and 
live. He need not do any more work, he need not even live 
in the country — the Astors have long since stopped living in 
New York, although they live off the income of the New 
York property — he will receive his $210,000 every year, it 
the present system continues. 

And it is not alone in business property that we have 
seen this phenomenal rise in values. We have made mil- 
lionaires of men like "Bob" Oakman, who have handled 
the subdivisions on the outskirts of the city. All you have 
to do is to have a little money, or be able to borrow it, buy 
up some farm land near the town and wait until the city 
grows out to meet you. Then you "give" a boulevard to 
the city if they will put in the paving, etc. (This saves 
quite an item of expense and raises the value of your prop- 
erty three or four fold.) The next step is to get the car line 
to extend its service through or near the section and you are 
all set to clean up several millions — because the city is 
growing and the people must have homes, and they can't 
build them in the air. It is the old law of "supply and de- 
mand" that we hear so much about. The more people there 
are in the town, the more demand there is for every piece 
of proprty, and if you can only afford to hold yours out of 
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use, you'll be rich some day. Judson Grenell, secretary of 
the Site- Value-Tax League of Michigan, estimates that one- 
half of the available building lots in Detroit are unused, and 
the city encourages this by putting a tax on the improve- 
ments the minute there are any. 

On September 6th, 1919, the Detroit Times had a special 
edition devoted to the real estate men. I say it was devoted 
to them, because in the- first place, they advertised very 
heavily in the edition and there were long articles telling 
you how to make a fortune by investing in real estate. "The 
old real estate man nodded his head reflectively. 'You ask 
me if the opportunities of the real estate investor are good. 
My answer is yes. Might I venture to say they never were 
better?' he queried." And then some more of the same line 
of talk, written up in all probability by an imaginative 
young reporter. Here is one of the items of interest to lead 
you on to invest all of that money you have saved during 
these years of unheard of high wages: 

"Zeigen Saw Future of Melbourne Ave. 

"Indicative of the rapid rise in realty values in the North 
Woodward section, lots which were put on the market in 
1913 on Melbourne ave., three and four blocks east of 
Woodward, sold then at $500. These were subdivided by 
Fred H. Heigen, who is now president of the Bankers* Land 
& Investment corporation. 

"Mr. Zeigen built 28 houses on some of these lots a little 
later. These sold for between $2,850 and $3,500. Their 
present value is between $8,000 and $12,000. 

"Mr. Zeigen's foresight and knowledge of North Wood- 
ward properties in the earlier days of development in that 
section netted him handsome profits. In addition he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his initiative is responsible for 
part of Detroit's growth and prosperity." 

And yet some people cannot see the relationship be- 
tween this kind of a system and the high cost of living and 
the housing problem in Detroit, which is so acute that even 
Mayor Couzens says that he will not contribute to the or- 
ganized charity fund next year unless that august body 
solves the problem. They may solve it temporarily, but 
never permanently as long as some people are living by 
simply owning the land while the vast majority of the peo- 
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pie never get to the point where they own the little 30 by 
120 feet that their house stands on. I believe that the sta- 
tistics for the entire country are that 20% per cent of the 
people actually own their homes before they die. So you 
see that your chances in that direction are one in five, which 
is of course better than your chance of being mentioned as 
one of the society leaders or prominent clubmen. In De- 
troit the only accurate figures are those in the first labor 
report (1885), 'when 1,000 persons or corporations owned 
over 50% of the land, and 20,000 owned all the rest, and 
150,000 owned none at all. In 1891 Henry A. Robinson 
makes a report which shows the same condition, with the 
number of small lot owners on the increase and the num- 
ber of mortgages increasing in the same ratio, which is all 
due to the very efficient system of refusing to rent houses 
and selling them on the land contract system. 

Under this scheme the buyer pays anywhere from $200 
to $5,000, or even more, down on the house, and bargains to 
pay the balance oflf at the rate of so much a month, includ- 
ing the interest at 6%, or sometimes 7%. By this scheme 
the seller gets his profit on the place in spot cash, and the 
remainder in regular payment, while the buyer, besides pay- 
ing on the principle and keeping up the interest, pays all 
the taxes and keeps the place in good repair. He is listed 
as the "owner" of the property. As a matter of fact, he 
will not own his place, clear of a mortgage, in less than 
eight years at the least if he is able to keep his payment 
regular. Let me give an illustration of how the thing 
works. When I moved to Highland Park I could find no 
place to rent and so had a kind friend endorse my note at 
the bank for $1,000 to make the "down payment" on a 
$5,000 house. I have been making regular payments on the 
contract ever since (4^/2 years) and reducing the note at 
the same time. Now I have the deed to the property; I 
still owe $450 on the note and the bank has a $3,000 mort- 
gage on the property. I nearly own one-third of the place 
in actuality, and it has meant going without clothes and 
food and books and all the forms of recreation that we 
craved and really needed. We have been to one Symphony 
Orchestra concert, and then some friends took us. I have 
been receiving the equivalent of $6 a day. Perhaps that is 
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what makes me realize that the working man in the fac- 
tory and I have a common cause. 

Of course it is not quite fair to go back into the dim past 
and compare conditions at that time with our "up-to-date" 
methods of civilization, but I have been trying to think 
back over the ancient history and wondering what would 
have happened if we had developed our system of private 
ownership in land a little earlier in the history of the race. 
Let us take the Hebrew race as an example. Of course, 
the early records are all mixed up with fact and legend and 
allegory, and it does not lie within the province of this book 
to differentiate one from another. Just for the sake of ar- 
gument, we are going to take it for granted that this much 
at least of the old story of the slaves leaving Egypt under 
Moses is fact — that the Hebrew people h^d been enslaved 
by the Egyptians, that their burdens became unbearable 
and they called the first general strike in history and not 
only walked out of the brick yards but left the country; 
that during the time they were passing through the desert 
on their way to Palestine the food situation was acute and 
they sustained themselves by the manna they gathered 
every morning. Whether the manna dropped down out of 
the skies or whether it was a natural vegetation need not 
bother us at this time. 

Now, suppose that these Hebrews had been civilized in- 
stead of just a great nomadic tribe. Some Bob Oakman, or 
B. E. Taylor, would have figured out where this manna was 
going to fall or where it grew. The next day when the peo- 
ple woke up they would have found a fence around the plot 
of ground with agents at every gate offering to sell them 
"the most desirable lots" at so much down and so much a 
month. The people might have been a little angered at the 
procedure if they had not been properly educated in the 
"public" schools, but that afternoon the daily paper would 
have carried large advertisements by the ''promoter" of the 
subdivision and the leading editorial would have lauded his 
business sagacity and keen foresight, while pointing out 
the possibility of everyone buying a lot not only for their 
own use but another one for an Investment — thus emulat- 
ing the leading citizen of the community. The net result 
would have been that some of the people — the majority, in 
fact — would have gone hungry, a poor class would have 
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been developed right there and then ; the "improver of the 
property" would have become enormously rich, and "na- 
tional prosperity" would have been established. Next in 
the line of development, as far as the land is concerned, 
Aaron or somebody else would have gone to Moses and got- 
ten a deed made out to the property suitable for dwellings. 
He could either sell this as "vacant" or erect buildings and 
sell them on the contract basis. Hither way, your housing 
problem arises and becomes acute, as the land is held out 
of use for speculative purposes. Of course, .the worst part 
of the \^hole procedure is that everybody is convinced that 
they can make a fortune by buying a house, living in it a 
few months or years, and then selling it at a profit. The 
only rub comes when they go to buy another place and find 
that they have to pay their "profit" on the former house on 
the one they intend to live in — unless they want to live in a 
cheaper structure, or in a less desirable locality. And so 
the ball spins around with those on the "ground floor" reap- 
ing the benefits, with the agents in between. 

With that method of land tenure in vogue I do not know 
whether the slaves would have ever reached Palestine, but 
it is interesting to note that their conflict with the Canaan- 
ites was over that very issue, and that the prophets without 
exception (I am referring to the real ones and not those 
condemned as "false") sided with the people and their 
rights as over against the rights of property. Today the 
problem is unchanged and each one of us must decide on 
which side he is to throw his influence and strength — with 
privilege or people. 
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SOME BEAUTY SPOTS— Chapter V. 

Mr. Welliver is impressed with the beauties of the parks 
in Detroit — or at least he endeavors to impress his readers 
with them, by giving two views of Belle Isle and four of 
Grand Circus Park. It seems, a pity that in a city which 
boasts an acreage of 1,197,833 under the supervision of the 
Department of Parks and Boulevards that this repetition 
must be made.' If the report of the assessor for th^year of 
1918 is examined with a little care this is apparent: Out of 
the 1,197,833 acres which are in parks, boulevards and park- 
ways, 246,339 lies in the latter two classifications, although 
they are not all put there in the report. Grand Boulevard 
alone takes over 220 acres. The significance of this is sim- 
ply this : this portion goes to the beautifying of the outlook 
of the better class residences of the city. If you add to this 
amount the acreage of Belle Isle and Palmer Park, both of 
which lie a long distance from the center of town and are 
most available to those having automob'les, you have ac- 
counted for 1,083,412 acres of the total, which leaves 114,421 
acres within easy every-day reach of the people. To this 
we should add 56.168 acres for the five playgrounds of the 
city of 1,000,000 people and 50,360.85 acres. 

The result of this lack of equipment for recreational 
purposes is shown in the street accidents. In 1918 there 
were 192 people killed in the streets of Detroit ; 95 by auto- 
mobile, 72 by street cars, 20 by railroads and 5 by other 
vehicles. It will be noticed that the automobile catastrophes 
are 49.47% of the total. From April 1, 1918, to April 1, 1919, 
there were besides the fatal accidents 441 serious mishaps 
and 2,276 minor affairs. They were all important enough 
to be recorded by the Police Department. 

I have included a page taken from the publication of the 
Board of Commerce, which shows views which they con- 
sider typical of Detroit. Over against it I wish to show 
some views which, if not "typical" of Detroit, are a great 
deal more common. I think that one of these things which 
attracts the attention of the new-comer to Detroit is the al- 
leys, and there is no way to know a city thoroughly unless 
you inspect the back yards and their entrances. In the first 
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place, the alleys in Detroit are noticeable for their lack of 
paving. In 1918 there were 634.92 miles of paved streets, 
and not all the streets are paved by a good deal. Over 
against this there were only 89.34 miles of paved alleys. 



The mud and the slush make them bad enough, but Detroit 
also has 'he habit of throwing their ashes antl trash over the 
back fences — they seemed to have never heard of the can? 
used in New York, Washington and other large cities. 



The picture of the side of the two-family flat with the 
single residence in the rear, on Katherine street, is typical 
of a larger number of homes by far than that of Dr. Torrey. 
The Visiting Housekeepers' Association estimates that the 
working man should pay $27.50 a month for his rent. This 
is what he will get. You will, of cgurse, observe, that there 
is no basement to either. The flats rent at ^7 and the little 
shack on the rear for $17. Both the downstairs flat and the 
rear are occupied with colored people who have a combined 
total of six children. Upstairs there is a white family with 
seven children. One of the "best people" of the city re- 
marked : "Well, what do they want? That's plenty good 
enough for the working people! They'll be wanting private 
cars and fountains next." 



A TWO-FAMILY DWELLING. 

This little house, which rents for $72 a month, is to be 
found at 3 Chase street. (You can find Chase street be- 
tween Congress and Fort street east, Russell and Riopelle.) 
Some enterprising young man conceived the idea of turning 
an alley into a street and thereby obtaining twice as many 
lots, even if they were to be twice as small. Chase street is 
the result. This particular house is on the back of a lot, the 
main residence facing on Russell. Both houses are occupied 



by colored people, those in the larger house having "pur- 
chased" the property. The little shack of four rooms is 
rented to two couples, neither of whom have children, 
"partly furnished." This means, according to the tenants, 
that there was linoleum on the kitchen floor, 2 beds and 6 
sheets. For this fine outlay the tenants pay to the owner 
$18 a week, or, figuring only four weeks to the month, 
$72 a month. This is the worst case of Landlord "profiteer- 
ing" that I came across in my recent investigation, and it is 
carried on by one working man against another, both of the 
same race. Of course, there is no basement to the house, 
and the tenants had to supply their own stove. 

The negroes have about as hard a time as anyone in 
the city getting a place to live. There is, in the first place, 
a ban in a great many places against them on account of 
their race, and a great many other places are closed on ac- 
count of children, which reduces the available space materi- 
ally. Some of the men, either single or married men, who 
have left their families behind temporarily, have spent the 
entire summer sleeping in the parks, while they have been 
earning $5 and $6 a day. 

In Highland Park the landlords have not been slow to 
take their share of the "Ford Profits". The semi-bungalow 
is typical of many of the homes in the Park and is an ideal 
home from many points of view, although the playground 
space for the children could be more ample. But the trou- 
ble with the situation is simply this: These are not what 
they were intended to be — one-family residences. In one 
instance, for example, a house similar to this was used by 
four families and they had only three bedrooms. The re- 
sult was that in one room there were sleeping two married 
couples and a girl eleven years old. The matter was re- 
ported to the sociological department of the Ford factory 
by the couple who first rented a room. The advisor told 
them that they should be thankful that they had a roof 
over their heads. Basement rooms are renting for $6 a 
week; one room in a two-family flat, with use of the 
kitchen, is $45 a month, and some are even more. I know 
personally of one case where a man and his wife are renting 
an apartment for $45 a month and taking in $75 by renting 
out the rooms to "boys." Even the attic is used. 
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The two little tiled-roof houses might be mistaken very 
well for the cottages of the workers, but unfortunately this 
is not the case. They are used to bouse the two or more 
cars of the "more fortunate." It is surely a criterion of 
our civilization when the automobiles have better homes 
than the great portion of the people. 



A HOME. 

The dimness of the picture is due not to tack of 
exposure but the absolute impossibiUty of getting more 
unless the camera was left for the day. 

The kitchen and bedroom is another view of a "home" 
On Chase street. When we went in an old Syrian woman 
was sitting on the floor tossing bread into the oven, while 
another was mixing the dough in the corner. If the hus- 
bands of these women work steadily in the factories, do not 
ask for more pay or join a union, take out their nat- 
uralization papers, so that they are eligible for the draft in 
the next war, the process of "Americanization" is complete, 
and we sit down and fold our hands in utter complacency. 
Some have complained that these "foreigners" do not stay 
in America. They save up a little money and go back to 
the "old country". Can you blame them? They were the 
ones to whom stories of the wealth and prosperity of Amer- 
ica were told by the agents of the large corporations and 
tile steam boat companies. Detroit was held up as the 
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Mecca of the whole country by the publicity efforts of the 
Board of Commerce and similar agencies. Is it any wonder 
that they are disappointed with our fair city? An old Ar- 
menian came to me recently and said that he was going 
back. I asked him why. 

"Here you give much wages," he said, "but also much 
pay. Can no save anything. In old country, chicken ten 
cents, here two dollars, and then him skinny." 

That is the trouble with Detroit and America: the dif- 
ference betwecfti the wages and the cost of living remains 
the same or becomes even greater. Later I shall give an 
entire chapter to the subject, but all that it is necessary for 
use to bear in mind at this time is that the articles, such as 
those in the September Munsey (1919) never mention the 
high cost of living, or the house shortage, or the coal short- 
age, or the sugar shortage, or the rent gouging in Detroit. 
They are written for another purpose: to attract people to 
the city, although the authorities at Washington have had 
to issue a notice telling soldiers to stay away from the city, 
as it was already over-populated. 

One would naturally wonder why certain forces in the 
city would want to have still more people coming when 
they could not provide for those already here. Mr. Regan, 
of the United States Employment Bureau, said that he 
thought the reason was this : the employers like to have a 
long line of applicants outside the employment office every 
morning. It makes the man on the job more contented if 
he knows there are five or ten men waiting for his place if 
he quits. It also helps to keep the rents and the prices of 
real estate up if the city is crowded. Try it as you will, and 
you will find that those who are boosting Detroit are doing 
so from a selfish, monetary motive. They do not seem to 
care what becomes of people as long as the profits are sat- 
isfactory. The result has been that Detroit has produced a 
great many "quick-rich" within the past few years. It is 
no uncommon experience to meet some of the "400" who 
cannot carry on an ordinary conversation without murder- 
ing the English language. We have kept our eye on the 
dollar rather than the people, with the result that we have 
two extreme classes, the rich and the poor, and I cannot tell 
for the life of me which is the more ignorant. 
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WAGES— Chapter VI. 

It is very difficult to consider the matter of wages any 
place without considering the cost of living with it, because 
they mutually regulate one another. If the cost of living, 
g^oes up in any certain town, the empWers will raise the 
svages to meet the need — perhaps not immediately, but 
eventually — ^because they must give the men enough to 
come back on the job the next day with enough physical 
energy or mental ability to do the work that is at hand. 
Otherwise the business will go to pieces. On the other 
hand, if the men are organized into a union, and demand 
higher wages, enforcing the demand with a strike, if neces- 
sary, the employer adds the increase of the pay-roll on to 
the cost of product, and if he is really progressive he adds 
enough more to cover the interest oh the difference. And 
so the problem works backward and forwards, with the 
worker on the small end of the rope either way. And the 
laboring man is beginning to see the uselessness of striking, 
only for higher wages and shorter hours. If he was ever, 
wise enough to also demand that the price of the product 
should remain the same, he would strike a blow at the very 
heart of the profiteering scheme, but he would probably be 
called all kinds of "foreign" names for doing it. 

Following is a tabulation of the various types of work 
and the wage scale as given for the month of September, 
1919, by the United States Employment Offices : 

Apprentices $00.50 per hour 

Auto Mechanics 75 per hour 

Bakers 30.00 to $40.00 per week 

Blacksmiths 75 per hour 

Boilermakers 85 per hour 

Bookkeepers 100.00 per month up 

Boys 13.00 per week up - 

Butchers 25.00 per week up 

Cabinet Makers 65 per hour up 

Carpenters .90 per hour 

Chauffers 20.00 to $35.00 per week 

Common Laborers ; .55 per hour 

Cooks 25.00 per week up (meals) 

Crane and Steam Shovel Men 1.00 per hour 

Electricians 84^ per hour 
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Helpers and Handy Men 50 per houf 

Machine Hands 65 per hour up 

Machine Woodworkers 60 per hour up 

Millwrights 65 per hour up 

Molders Piece work $8-$10 per day 

Oilers 60 per hour 

Painters 90-$1.15 per hour 

Plumbers 1.00 per hour 

Polishers and Buffers Piece work $7-$10 per day 

Reamers 

Riveters Piece work $6 per day up 

Calkers 

Roofers and Sheet Metl 90 per hour 

Stationery Engineers 30.00 per week up 

Stenographers 110.00 per month up 

Structural Iron Workers 1.00 per hour 

Teamsters 25.00 per week up 

Tin Builders Piece work $6 per day up 

Tool and Die Makers .90 per hour up 

Truck Drivers .• 20.00 to $35.00 per week 

Watchmen, Janitors 25.00 per week up 

Welders and Cutters Piece work $7-$10 per day 

Women. 

Char Women and Laundresses 2.50 per day and car fare 

Factory Work: 

Machine Hands 30 to 45c per hour 

Inspectors 25 to 35c per hour 

Packing and Power Machines 30 per hour and piece wk. 

House Maid (no laundry or children). 8.00-$17.00 per week 

Office Clerk 10.00-$17.00 per week 

Saleswomen 8.00-$13.00 per week 

Stenographer 18.00-$25.00 per week 

Switch Board. 12.00-$18.00 per week 

Typist 15.00-$18.00 per week 

Waitresses (Restaurant) 35.00-$40 per mo. with board 

Waitresses (Hotel) As this is the only class 

of female work in the that is anything like unionized, it 
might be worth while to exhibit here one of their agree- 
ments. It is, of course, taken for granted that not all 
* restaurants are unionized and that the non-organized 

places pay a generally lower rate although there are ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. 
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ONE YEAR AGREEMENT. 

This agreement made and entered into this day of 

,19 , by and between Detroit Wait- 
resses' Union No. 728, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes' International Alliance, affiliated with the American 
and Detroit Federation of Labor, party of the first part, 

and party of the second part, 

witnesseth ; 

The party of the first part agrees to furnish good, compe- 
tent waitresses and does hereby agree to stand responsible 
for loss incurred wilfully by any act of its members in good 
standing. 

No member shall be allowed to quit work before her 
specified time has expired without the consent of those in 
charge of the place. 

This contract will not interfere with members receiving 
higher pay or better conditions than those specified below. 

The party of the second part agrees to employ no wait- 
ress other than those in good standing of the Detroit Wait- 
resses' Union No. 728. 

The business agent of the union to have the privilege 
of visiting members while on duty at such times as they are 
not busy. 

ARBITRATION. 

During the term of this contract should any diflference 
arise between the parties of the first and second parts which 
cannot be adjusted by them, then the matter shall be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitration, the parties involved 
each appointing an arbitrator and these to select a third. 

There shall be no stopping of work or lockout during 
the time this arbitration board is meeting. The decision of 
the board to be final. 

SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK. 

Full time, not more than eight hours a day, six days a 
week, not less than Ten Dollars. In places designated as 
"Kosher," Twelve Dollars per week. Three-quarters time, 
six hours, six days. Eight Dollars a week. Lunch work, 
not more than three hours' work, not less than Six Dollars, 
six days. 
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Extra dinner work, not less than $1.25, not more than 
two hours' work. 

Extra day's work, not less than $3.00, not more thai 
eight hours' work. 

Banquets, not less than $2.00 with meal, without meal 
$2.50, 3 hours' work. 

'' Steady waitresses taken off their station to work parties. 
$1.50 extra pay. 

* Working oUt of the city, $2.00, one meal with carfare: 
$3.0Q two meals ; $5.00 four meals, embracing two days, on 
holidays four meals $6.00. 

COUNTER WAITRESSES. 
Not less than $14.00 per week nor more than eight hours 
a day, six days a week. 

BUS GIRLS. 
Not less than $12.00 per week, eight hours, six days. 

OVERTIME 
Not less than SO cents per hour for all classes of work. 

EXTRA WORK IN PLACES WHERE WAITERS 
ARE EMPLOYED STEADY. 

In places where waiters are steadily employed wait- 
resses shall receive the same pay as paid the waiters 
whether employed steady or as extras. 

CONDITIONS. 

Wholesome food shall be served in sanitary places. 

All special uniforms, cuffs, collars and aprons shall be 
furnished and laundried by the house. 

Regulation uniforms shall consist of stiff white collars 
and cuffs and small aprons. 

Waitresses shall not be required to do any sweeping or 
dusting or .cleaning of silver. 

All help to be employed through the business agent of 
the union. 

This contract to remain in effect until 19. . . 

Signed by 
Party of the first part. Party of the second part. 
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To average this wage for the workers of the city and so 
determine the wages of the average working man would be 
a task which would require months of work, but will prob- 
ably be obtainable in the next census report. It is neces- 
sary to determine just how many men of each trade are 
working in the city, and then to determine how many are 
getting the ''average" wage and how many are receiving 
the union scale. For instance, on the day that I got the 
above figures from the U. S. Employment Office I know 
that the Jewish carpenters of the city were receiving what 
their union was demanding — ^$1.00 per hour. I know also 
that although most of the electricians in town were receiv- 
ing the union scale that there was an effort being made by 
some of the big employers to beat down the scale to 70c. 
In fact one of the workers of the department told me that 
there was a concerted effort being made to break the wage 
scale by the importation of negroes and Mexicans. This 
class of labor is valuable for this purpose, because they are 
particularly hard to unionize, and the real struggle on the 
question of the open and closed shop in Detroit is yet to 
come. 

\. 
I should think that all things considered that it would 

be putting it high to say that the laboring class in Detroit 
averaged $150 a month. I am not including in this average 
the small store-keeper who is operating on borrowed money 
and whose interest and station in life is identical with the 
toilers or the many other types of "bourgeois" who think 
that their interest is identical with that of Senator New- 
berry. Nor have I tabulated all of the various lines of work 
that are open to men or women in the city, but just enough 
to make the list typical. It will be noticed that the Ford 
rate of $6 a day would amount to $156 for the average 
month of 26 working days. This is above the average that 
I have struck, and I think that is true — especially now 
when the rates are $6.40 and $6.80 through the factory. 
And most of this work is not what would be called skilled. 
That is the ideal of the factory, as Mr. Ford expressed it 
once in a magazine article : "We find by educating the ma- 
chine instead of the man, we can operate with unskilled 
labor." So that is a great place for unskilled labor and for 
the man who has not the native ability to become skilled. 
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And the "Ford System-, which is known as the Con- 
veyer System, is being adopted more and more throughout 
the city. It is being realized that it is efficient to have the 
men's work carried to them on a track or some kind of mov- 
ing contrivance. It keeps the aisles free, saves labor, speeds 
up production, increases efficiency, etc. But what wrong 
road have we taken that with all our increase in the wealth 
of the world the condition of the man who operates the ma- 
chine remains the same — at least relatively? 

I wish that I had the time at my disposal to trace out a 
chart of the wealth of Detroit, showing the distribution of 
the same, but that is rather a difficult matter for anything 
but a government employe, because a mere citizen can not 
see the results of the income tax reports, and without them 
you cannot tell how much this man or woman even says 
they are worth. There is, however, a tendency which I be- 
lieve is in operation at a still greater rate today than ever 
before. This tendency is to give the worker a smaller and 
smaller percentage of the goods which he produces. Wages 
may be raised, but the gulf between the rich and the poor 
becomes ever greater and greater. If the poor man is twice 
as well off today as he was yesterday the rich man is four 
br six times better situated than he was. 

Mr. O. Fred Boucke wrote a treatise on the "Rising 
Cost of Living" as a part requirement for his degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In it he gives the national 
wealth and its distribution in the years 1890 and 1910. 
This is how the matter tabulates: 

Year Total Income 
1890 $12,082,000,000 
1910 $30,529,000,000 

' This illustrates the thing that I am after. You will note 
that during this period of twenty years the wealth of the 
"country" increased over 150%. According to all the sto- 
ries which you hear about the high cost of living being due 
to high wages, you would expect to find that wages had 
increased proportionately. On the contrary, wages have 
really dropped 6.6% in comparison to the increase of 
wealth. Of course, this had to go somewhere, so it is di- 
vided between the banker, the landlord and factory owner. 
It is also worth noticing that the increase of the latter has 
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Rent 


Profits 


53.5% 


14.4% 


7.6% 


24.6% 


46.9% 


16.8% 


8.8% 


27.5% 



been nearly 3%, while the banker has risen only 2% and 
the landlord just 1.2%. That brings us to 1910. 

To bring us somewhat down to date I am giving a chart 
which was published by Roger W. Babson in his letter for 
merchants, bankers and investors, and dated August 26, 
1919. This shows that the wages of the workers in the 
middle of 1919 is nearly the same as in 1914, although 
slightly lower. It also shows that in 1917 and the first half 
of 1918, when they were talking about the cost of living 
going up on account of the wages paid that the workers 
were worse off than in any period in the five years. 




Copyright. 1919, Babson Statistical Organization. Inc. 



An examination of the chart shows further that the 
trend at the present time is to increase the gulf between the 
price of the commodity and the earnings of the worker, 
which simply means that wages are going down, no matter 
if the number of dollars received is going up. In fact, 
wages were comparatively lower in June, 1919, than they 
had been for over a year, with the exception of a brief spell 
at the end of 1918. 

In other words, there is only one way to figure wages, 
and that is not in dollars and cents, but in the exchange 
value of the money received. Another thing closely related 
to this is the value of the product which is produced and 
the proportion of that value that the wages represent. 
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Until there is some adjustment of the wage scale in regard 
to both there is going to continue to be an "industrial prob- 
lem," and as long as the worker receives a smaller percent- 
age of the value of the product and as little, or Ifess^^ pur- 
chasing power as at present, the situation will remain tense 
and we shall continue to have strikes and hear of "wars 
and rumors of war" in the industrial field. 
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THE COST OF LIVING— Chapter VII. 



It is trite to say that the cost of living has gone up, and 
it is nearly as commonplace to say that the cost of living is 
relative. But it is not fair to say that the cause of the high 
cost of living is the demand for high living. We all know 
that it has gone up. Congress 'has investigated it, or at 
least they started to. We even know that certain concerns 
are rolling in wealth at the expense of the public — but the 
government seems helpless to do anything about the 
matter. 

According to the report of the Department of Labor, 
published August, 1919, the cost of food in Detroit has 
jumped 92% in six years. The most remarkable part of 
this report is the fact that it reveals the situation that from 
1913 to 1918 the cost of food rose 67%, or just a little over 
13% a year on the average. But the next year, ending June, 
1919, the cost of food rose 25%. The average cost of food 
for a family in Detroit is estimated at $623 for the year, as 
over against $336 foi; 1913 and $594 for 1918. According to 
the figures compiled by Miss Bessie Lee of the Visiting 
Housekeepers' Association, on September Isfc, 1919, the 
food for an average family of five members would be $46.43 
for the month. The prices on September 1st were very 
near the average for the entire year of 1919, as shown by 
the chart taken from The Annalist of Monday, Sept. 1st, 
1919. But it must be born in mind that Miss Lee's figures 
are the absolute minimum, and to maintain the physical 
strength and working ability of the members of the family 
the money must be spent with the utmost care and a scien- 
tific knowledge of the value of foods. This, unfortunately, 
is not taught to either boys or girls, in any practical way, in 
the schools, so that it is most valuable as a theoretical pos- 
sibility. 
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The above chart from The Aiinatist simply shows the 
rise in the cost of food from October, 1917, to September 1, 
, 1919. This is interesting primarily because it revejils the 
fact that at no time during the period has the cost hi food 
been so low as it was temporarily, or momentarily, in No- 
vember, 1917. It further reveals that there was a sharp 
rise in food prices in the spring of 1919 and that the average 
level of even the preceding year has not been reached by 
any means, although industry with a very few exceptions 
can be said to be back on a peace basis. At least the de- 
mand for feeding the troops in Europe, with the exception 
of tho.se carrying on President Wilson's wishes in Russia, 
cannot be given as an excuse for a shortage which always 
seems to be a reason for boosting the prices and the profits. 

But the most interesting fact is not shown in the chart, 
but in the figures, or the index numbers. According to this, 
the average cost of living as far as food is concerned, in 
1919, represented by the figures 301.904, as against 100 for 
the period of ten years, 1890-99. This simply means that the 
cost of food has risen 200% during this period of 20 years. 
This may be considered a normal increase because of the 
increased amount of money in circulation, etc., if the in- 
crease were evenly distributed ihroughout the period. But 
this is far from the case. During the period of fifteen years 
the cost of food did not increase 50%, and in the next four 
years it jumped over 160%. In some cases the rise of .wages 
or salary has kept pace with this increase, but it is the ex- 
ceptional case, and the average increase of wages )n De- 
troit has been from 25% to 40%. For instance, the Ford 
Factory has gone from a minimum wage of $5.00 to $6.00. 



A comparison of the food prices in Detroit from 1913 to 
May, 1919, with the prices in other cities, is shown in the 
tabulations taken from the July report of the Monthly La- 
bor Review : 

It will be noted that Detroit does not seem to be any 
worse a robber than the others when it comes to charging- 
for food, and that Boston is the worst of all, which may 
account for the strike of the policemen in that city. Pitts- 
burgh is well up in the list, and they are also having their 
trouble, with Baltimore a rival for industrial unrest. I an\ 
hoping to live to see the day when we shall be able to add 
two and two together and correct the causes rather thanj 
continually puttering with the effects. To think that wC; 
can solve our problems by killing those we dislike or thosCj 
who refuse to work day in and day out in the vain effort, 
to make ends meet is not only unethical, but it is an ad- 
mission that we are afraid to look the facts in the face. 

A comparison of the prices of retail dry goods shows 
that Detroit bears about the same relationship here to the 
other cities as in the matter of food. Some cities are worse 
than Detroit and some are better. In a list of 18 cities, De-' 
troit is eighth as regards the average cost per family in 
1918. Cleveland, which is so often compared with Detroit^ 
in the matter of population, has an average cost of 628" 
against Detroit's 623. Buffalo, on the other hand, is only; 
611, with Chicago way down at 582. 

But these figures are gathered in a rather second-hand' 
fashion by the authorities in Washington and are by no 
means as accurate. as those put out by the Visiting House-, 
keepers' Association of Detroit. Here is their minimum 
budget, prepared Sept. 1st, 1919. (I might add that the- 
items, insurance, health and savings are om'tted from, 
this tabulation and would add $13.67 a month to the ne;ces-- 
sary income) : 
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MINIMUM BUDGET FOR THE MONTH. 

Prepared by the Visiting Housekeepers' Association of 

Detroit, Mich. 

Articles. Family of 2 3 4 5 

Food $28.58 $33.87 $ 42.47 $ 46.43 

Clothing 13.88 16.89 24.10 30.72 

Rent 17.00 20.00 25.00 27.50 

Supplies 6.28 6.75 7.22 7.69 

Fuel-light 6.89 7.70 9.04 9.86 

Extras 4.20 4.56 5.40 6.00 

Total $76.83 $89.77 $113.23 $128.20 

It should be borne in mind that this is figured out for 
the entire year, and it is expected that money will be set 
aside in the summer for the winter months. Miss Lee also 
states that in families from 5 to 7 people the grocery bill 
should be reduced 8% and in families of 7 to 9 the reduc- 
tion is 10%. This does not mean that the entire budget is 
^reduced because all those who have tried know that two 
cannot live as cheaply as one. But it does mean that the 
grocery bill is reduced proportionately as the family in- 
creases. In case of a "higher type" family the entire budget 
should be increased 9.6%, which would make the budget of 
the average family of five $140.31 for the month. This in- 
crease for a "higher type" would not quite cover the health, 
insurance and savings items as mentioned above, and if I 
am right in assuming that the average income of the worker 
in Detroit is $150 per month, which is nearly $6.00 a day, 
you can see for yourself that the man with a family in De- 
troit is not very far removed from the minimum budget, or 
the "poverty line," if he depends upon his wages alone for 
an income. 

Before leaving this chart I want to compare it with the 
statisics for the past three years, during which we have had 
our phenomenal increase in the cost of living. 
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Minimum Budgets (Family of 5). 

Sept., 1917. Sept., 1918. Sept., 1919. 

Month Year Month Year Month Year 

Food $39.60 $ 475.20 $43.12 $ 517.44 $46.43 $ 557.16 

Clothing .... 18.31 219.72 24.32 291.84 30.72 368.64 

Rent 19.50 234.00 20.00 240.00 27.50 330.00 

House sup. and 

furniture .. 5.76 69.12^ 6.85 82.20 7.69 92.28 

Fuel and light 6.76 81.12 9.90 118.80 9.86 118.32 

Extras 3.95 47.40 6.00 72.00 6.00 72.00 



Total $93.88 $1,126.56 $110.19 $1,322.28 $128.20 $1,538.40 

Increase from Sept., 1917, to Sept.. 1919—36.5%. 

There is also prepared a budget for the year 1918 and 
1919, including the items, "insurance," "health" and "sav- 
ings," which brings the yearly budget of 1918 up to $1,- 
477.28, and that of 1919 up to $1,702.44, or an increase of 
15.2% for the one year. This should certainly make it self- 
evident that an increase of wages is necessary to maintain 
the same standard of living, which is only begging the 
question, for we should be making some progress in the 
matter of the distribution of the products of the ever- 
increasing production of machinery. Some years ago there 
was a great deal of talk about the ^'family budget," which 
simply meant that the family was allowed enough to live 
on. If one of the boys worked the father could get along 
on less, or if a girl "lived at home" she did not have to have 
as much as the girl whose father did not pay her room and 
board for her. Some of them even figured that so much 
income from roomers and boarders justified a lower wage. 
All of which is a very scientific way of determining wages, 
preventing the workers dying, and keeping the profits at 
the maximum. 

The Labor Union forces of the city have figured the 
matter out in a slightly different way, but as far as I can 
ascertain have only the figures for a family of three for 
1918. The items were published in "The Detroit Labor 
News,'- March 15, 1918: 

Bread @ 15c a day $ 54.60 

Coal, 7 tons @ $9.00 63.00 

Carfare @ 10c a day 32.00 

Carfare for wife 13.00 

Clothes, one suit 30.00 

Clothes, overcoat for 3 years 10.00 
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Clothes. 1 coat every 3 years (for wife).. 10.00 

Clothes, coat for child 15.00 

Clothes, 1 suit. 2 dresses 50.00 

.Clothes. 2 hats 10.00 

Clothes, shoes, slippers, etc 20.00 

Child's shoes and repairs 8.00 

Church 25c a week 13.00 

Gas, $1.50 per month 18.00 

Gents' furnishings . . . ; 17.00 

Gents' underwear 4.00 

Groceries, $4 per week 208.00 

Milk, 1 quart per day .@ 14c 51.00 

Home furniture and copiforts 52.00 

Hair cuts, 6 @ 25c 1.50 

Holidays. 6 calendar 30.00 

Insurance for family 82.00 

Insurance from fire 5.00 

- * Lunch at noon @ 30c 78.00 

Light, $1.50 per month 18.00 

Meat, 4 lbs. per week @ 40c 83.20 

Newspapers, evening @ Ic 3.12 

Newspapers, morning i@ 2c 6.24 

Newspapers, weekly @ 6c 3.12 

Pleasure, $1 per week 52.00 

Rent @ $26.00 per month 312.00 

Toilets and drugs 5.00 

^- Union. $2.35 per month 28.20 

Total for the year $1,396.08 

Income at $5.00 per day .$1,560.00 

Balance $ 263.92 

; This "Balance" must go for Liberty Bonds, donations, doctor, 
smokes, heatless days, etc. 

// I do not know whether the editor of the paper really 
meant that word "must" to be taken literally or not, but 
the fact is that in Detroit, as probably in other large cities 
durin-g the war, the sale of Liberty Bonds was a regular 
hold-up game. Men were tarred and feathered if they re- 
fused for any cause whatever. In the factories men were 
not asked if they cared to buy a bond, but the head of the 
concern subscribed so much and then made his men pur- 
chase the amount he had "underwritten," or lose their job. 
I know of man after man who was "bully-ragged" into the 
purchase of a bond with the threat of losing his position. 
Especially is this true of the foreigner. Some few Ameri- 
cans had the backbone to refuse and got away with the 
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stand, although most of them were given more menial jobs. 
George Bernard Shaw says that England did a great many 
things during the war for which she ought to be ashamed^ 
but that at least she never raised the finances by the higK- 
way robbery method. I wish that I could refute him, but 
when I have seen the thing in practice and further realize 
that the whole bonding system makes us pay the bill three 
times over, I have to admit that the financiers of this coun- 
try were enormously benefited by the recent war for de- 
mocracy. 

If we examine this itemized account carefully we are 
able to pick some flaws in it. For instance, it is not neces- 
sary for a man to belong to a union and $2.35 is a little 
high for dues, and then he may be able to walk to work, 
and if he carries his lunch it would be somewhat cheaper. 
We are glad, on the other hand, that he has provided for 
only the "regular" daily papers and the Sunday paper, with 
its elevating comic section, which will teach his children 
how to hit their father with a custard pie. If he would only 
take that union money he could get the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Woman's Home Companion for his wife. Oh, 
there are so many good things that he could do with that 
money rather than waste it on his union — he could even 
increase his church subscription. 

But, seriously, I do not think that this is an extravagant 
budget for the year 1918. The rent is abnormally low and 
very few of the better class would be willing to get along 
on the allowance made for food and clothing, to say nothing 
of pleasure. I have just been thinking back over the past 
year, and find that the bills for my own family for physi- 
cian and dentist run over $150, and we have had no addi- 
tions to the family in that time and there has not been an 
abnormal amount of sickness. You will find that over 
three-fourths of the children in the public schools of De- 
troit would be benefited by some medical or dental work 
which the parents cannot aflford, and the free clinic work 
is just scratching the surface. Take this amount away 
from the "balance" and you can see how much is left for 
"incidentals, ' and the purchase of a home or the building 
of one, which has been urged upon the city by the Build- 
ers* Association and the lumber dealers. This last spring 
there was something like $10,000 worth of advertising in 
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the local papers urging people to build. We would, but 
we can't! 

Remember this budget is just for a family of three. 
What would happen if there were another one to feed and 
clothe? Perhaps the "Lord would provide," but more than 
likely the mother or father would go without something, or 
the child would grow up with an undermined constitution 
or dwarfed mind. It must be borne in mind that the aver- 
age family in America consists of five members, and if this 
ratio were not kept down by those who nurse dogs instead 
of babies the average would be a little higher. That is, 
this is true : the number of members in a family is greater 
among those receiving wages and small salaries than those 
who are "well fixed". You can figure out the reason for 
your own edification, but don't ever dare to suggest that 
the "four hundred" practice birth-control. I remember 
some time back reading an article by Marian Lawrence 
in which she took the stand that the church wanted a 
celibate ministry because it paid them just enough for a 
single man to exist on. Following the same logic, the in- 
dustrial world wants the workingman to have only one or 
two children — or they want the children to lack in physical 
stamina or mental development. Evidently they are suc- 
ceeding to a very marked degree, because the United 
States Army Draft records show us that 10% of the boys 
of this country were below the mentality of a -ten-year-old 
"normal" child. i Some of them made very good soldiers, 
however. In fact it is a question whether they did not 
make better soldiers than they would have done if they 
had been more highly developed. Frederick the Great 
once remarked : "If my soldiers were to begin to think, not 
one would remain in the ranks." It is at least worth while 
to speculate as to whether the industrial captains have 
come consciously or unconsciously to the same conclusion 
and find that it is easier to keep the people in what Presi- 
dent Wilson calls "industrial serfdom" if they do not use 
that portion of their anatomy which lies above their ears. 

Of course, it would not be fair to leave the question of 
this workingman^s budget without stating that wages in 
Detroit have increased during March, 1918, and September, 
1919. On the whole, I should say that they have gone up 
$1.00 a day, or 20%. Unfortunately, however, the cost of 
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living has also risen to the same or even greater degfree — 
especially as regards rents. According to Miss Lee, the 
minimum budget has increased 15.2%, while if we take the 
budget and go over it item for item we could very easily 
figure out an increase of 25%. If you will refer back to the 
Babson chart, you will notice that the increase during this 
period is 30%. In other words, a man should be receiving 
in Detroit from 15% to 30% more money today than in 
March, 1918, to maintain the same standard of living that 
he "enjoyed'^ at that time. A friend of mine from Winni- 
peg, Canada, has been comparing the wage scale and cost 
of living of the two cities, and has come to the conclusion 
that wages in Detroit are uniformly higher and that the 
standard of living is uniformly lower. Which simply 
means that the higher wages in Detroit are able to buy 
less than the low ones in Winnipeg: 

The results of the mental tests in the army are really a 
lot worse than even this would indicate, according to the 
Mental Tests published by the Government, November 22, 
1918. The entire army is classified into seven groups with 
the following percentages in each : 

A —Very Superior 4%— 5% 

B —Superior 8^/6—10% 

C+— High Average 15%— 18% 

C — Average 25% 

C — Low Average 20-f- 

D —Inferior 15% 

D Very Inferior 7%— 10% 

The Class D — , or sometimes called E, is the grade of 
men who would not get beyond the third or fourth grade 
in the public schools no matter how long they stayed — 
their mental capacity is limited to that of a child ten years 
of age or under. From this they are graded upward so that 
when you reach the "C" grade, or average, you have a type 
which could complete the eighth grade but not the ordinary 
high school education. In other words, about 70% of the 
men of this country, according to the draft statistics, are 
not capable of completing a regular high school education 
in this year of our Lord, 1919. 

Following is the actual statistics of two regiments and 
in the third column is the way they should have been 
divided in order to have produced a "balanced" army: 
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Intelligence 


Actual 1 


Distribution 


Balanced 


Rating 


1st Reg. 


2nd Reg. 


Distribution 


A 


1% 


6% 


3.5% 


B 


3% 


12% 


7.5% 


c+ 


7% 


20% 


13.5% 


c 


15% 


28% 


21.5% 


c 


25% 


19% 


22.0% 


D 


31% 


13% 


22.0% 


D— 


18% 


2% 


10.0% 



The report is very careful to assure us that a soldier's 
usefulness should not be judged by his intelligence alone. 
I suppose that his ability to stop a bullet counts for some- 
thing. 
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HOUSING— Chapter VIII. 

The Housing problem is so acute in Detroit that it is 
worth while to spend a little extra time on that item 
alone. In fact, the matter is getting very critical for the 
manufacturing interests. When it gets to such a stage the 
thing is really critical, and the Detroit Free Press delivered 
itself thus in the first column on the first page on October 
8th, 1919: "Investigation of the housing emergency has 
revealed that the city is facing just one crisis after another, 
each one of which bids fair to stall the 'Dynamic Detroit' 
engine unless some preventive action is taken, and taken 
quickly." 

The lack of houses has been apparent for some time, 
and every now and then someone will come along with a 
great program for the relief of the "people". Last spring 
it was the builders with their "build now, build of wood" 
programs. Or if they had brick for sale, of course, it was 
advisable to build of that material. And then after the 
necessary publicity campaign the prices of lumber and 
brick, etc., were doubled in price, along with the price of 
lots. The builders figured the thing in this way: If the 
manufacturers are getting a return of 15% to 25% to even 
500%, why should we be satisfied with 5% or 10% on our 
investment? "Why?" said the real estate man, and the 
process of "keeping up with Lizzie" commenced (I am not 
referring to the Ford machine, but a book of that title). 

Report No. 9 of the National Industrial Conference 
Board makes special mention of the Detroit housing situ- 
ation — and it should be remembered that it obtained the 
information from the Board of Commerce: "In October 
of that year (1916) the Board made a canvass of a number 
of representative districts in the different wards. The in- 
creases in rents were 25% to 40%, and in some cases even 
50% to 60% or 70%. It was difficult for new-comers to 
obtain houses even at that. The committee found two. col- 
onies of families living in tents on vacant subdivisions in 
the suburbs. . . . Residence rent rates still average fully 50% 
higher than in 1914." What makes that interesting is to 
compare it with the rise in the cost of food for the same 
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ONE OF THE MANY. 
This tent colony is at the foot of Lakeview Blvd. 
Other colonies can he fonnd on other subdivisions. (The 
auto belongs to the photographer.) 



AN UNUSED ASSET. 

This home has been standing idle for the past three 

years while some of the people have been sleeping in the 

parks and in tents. Some of the social workers could 

make a fine rooming house and club center for girls here. 
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period, which, according to either Babson or the Annalist, 
is just about 20%. 

The Free Press warns us that something fundamental, 
"big and comprehensive," must be undertaken if the situa- 
tion is to be solved. This is apparent to the most dull of 
the inhabitants, but it is rather doubtful if the scheme will 
materialize as we might have reason to wish. For in- 
stance, it seems a shame to have people in Detroit living 
over stables and garages, in alleys and tumble-down shacks 
when some of the finest homes are available for them. On 
Woodward and Canfield stands the residence of the late 
David Whitney, which has been vacant for three years, 
except for the plants in the greenhouse and the care-taker. 
I did hear someone mention that the D. U. R. was using it 
for a store room, but I think that it is hardly possible. 
We have all heard of the terrible stories from Russia : how 
they seized the houses of a given community and redis- 
tributed them among the people so that every family had 
at least four rooms. That is a crime against the rights of 
private property which the good old American Constitu- 
tion would not tolerate for one minute, but it is perfectly 
legal and proper to prevent your home from being over- 
crowded with the vulgar rabble, and there is nothing to 
prevent one from holding the house absolutely vacant 
while the people walk the streets and sleep in the parks, as 
some have been doing during the entire summer, while 
earning regular wages. It is only when conditions get to 
such a pass that the workers are not entering the city fast 
enough to keep the labor market glutted that there seems 
to be a deep concern for the problem. It is certainly touch- 
ing to note what interest the influential men take in thii 
"city" when their profits are endangered. 

In April, 1919, the Board of Health conducted a Hous- 
ing Survey of the City of Detroit, which reveals some very 
astonishing things to the person who knows the city 
through the propaganda carried on by the Board of Com- 
merce. The introduction of this report is rather significant. 
Referring to the year 1917, it says: ''A housing code was 
formulated and put into operation, manufacturers and large 
employers of labor were interested in the relation between 
the home conditions of the workman and his capacity for 
work, but this work had only gotten under way when the 
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conditions oi money, materials and labor, because of the 
war, put an end to all building, and the great influx into 
the city practically ceased. Homes were broken up and 
parts of families combined to secure lower rents per 
person." 

• The interesting statement here is that the men who are 
supposed to be the brains of industry and the benefactors 
of the city generally were interested in the housing condi- 
tions because they were made to see the relationship be- 
tween a comfortable home and the capacity for work. 
Many of my friends are always finding fault with me be- 
cause I imply a selfish motive to so many of the philan- 
thropic atid charitable activities of the society leaders. I 
would not do so unless it was absolutely necessary and 




true to the facts, because I like to believe in the beautiful 
and the ideal as much as any man who was trained to be 
the minister of an orthodox church. But when it is a ques- 
tion of believing in the altruistic aims of the business in- 
terests of the city and facing the facts, I prefer to do the 
latter no matter how unpleasant it may be for one's child- 
hood faith. Another proof of this attitude is found in the 
present agitation for more houses — to house more workers 
so that more profit may be made from their labor — while 
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no attention is being paid to the kind of houses already oc- 
cupied by the people of the city. 

Mr. W. F. Walker, who had charge of the survey work, 
went about the matter in a very systematic fashion. Four 
cross-section lines were drawn on a city map, "and at in- 
tervals along these lines blocks representative of their dis- 
tricts were picked off and a complete house-to-house sur- 
vey was made of the forty-two blocks thus selected 

There were, in all, in these forty-two blocks, 1,395 dwell- 
ings, divided as follows: 824 private dwellings, 273 two- 
family flats, 296 apartment houses, and 2 rooming houses. 
The total number of families was 2,287, representing a 
population of 10,090, approximately one per cent of the 
city's population, which, considering the wide distribution 
of the blocks, is sufficiently large to be representative." 

The very first thing which strikes you here is the small 
number of private dwellings in the city of "beautiful 
homes". If we figure two families to each two-family and 
four to each apartment, which is the minimum, we have in 
Detroit over two-thirds of the population living in "flats". 

I have shown only one of the four charts made by Mr. 
Walker, but it is characteristic of the others. I shall quote 
his own explanation. "Here we notice great over-crowding 
near the Industrial District, which is cut near the center of 
the cross-section and is that territory south of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Shops and the shops of the American 
Blower Company. The block on the extreme left likewise 
shows a Righ rate of crowding, but here the people live in 
small houses and the population is between 40% and 50% 
children; while in the Industrial Districts a high percent- 
age of boarders is to be found. High rents are likewise 
found through the central porticJn of the cross-section, 
which is the North Woodward District." 

Summing up the result of the entire canvass: "The 
10,090 persons studied live in 12,839 rooms, giving an av- 
erage crowding of .82 persons per room, a relatively high 
average for an entire city." (It should be born in mind 
that every room in the house except the bath rooms and 
toilet rooms are counted in making this estimate.) 

"Of the 2,287 families i;474, or 64^%, were renters, 
paying an average of $28.44 per family per month, the 
average rent per room per month being $5.31. 
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"Looking at the sanitary features, such as sewer con- 
nections and water supply, we find that 82% have city 
water in the house, and that only Th^o have the advantage 
of the inside toilet. A large proportion of the toilets out- 
side are of the type known as crock-hoppers, and although 
sewer connected, are very difficult to keep clean and are 
a focus from which disease may be spread by flies." 

These figures are astonishing to even the person who 
has lived in Detroit and is in the habit of making a study 
of social conditions. One can hardly believe that nearly 
one-fifth of the people are without city water in their 
homes and that over one-fourth are without inside toilets. 
I was about to say "decent toilet facilities" when I remem- 
bered that some of those that are inside cannot possibly be 
classified as decent. Mr. Welliver says that he could not 
find anybody to say a good word for the street car service 
or the public school system. " 'Which is a sign,' I was 
cheerfully informed, *that those two things are in for some 
reforming; that's the Detroit way. They might do for an- 
other town, but they aren't quite up to the Detroit stand- 
ard." This is reassuring, to say the least. Perhaps they 
contemplate putting them on a par with the homes of the 
city. But let us continue with the report and get the most 
out of it, because we know that the Board of Health at 
the present time is trying to face the facts, and unless they 
get back into politics they are destined to do some real 
good to the city. 

"Under present conditions of housing, it is so difficult 
for families of four or over to find living quarters that the 
Department of Health is placed in a very embarrassing po- 
sition when conditions such as those on Goldner avenue, 
and herein described, are found. 

"This case is selected as typical of at least a thousand 
instances in the city of houses over-crowded and premises 
in an unsanitary condition, yet if summarily vacated by 
the Department, considerable hardship would be worked 
upon the occupants because of the lack of houses at a rent 
which they can afford to pay. 

"Picture No. 1 shows the group of dwellings referred 
to at Goldner avenue and the Michigan Central R. R. The 
group houses twenty-two families. 
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"Picture No. 2 shows the southern exposure of the 
dwellings at the left of the first picture. The outlook here 
is directly into an eight-foot tight-board fence along the 
Michigan Central right of-way. It will be noticed that the 
bu Iding has settled perceptibly, so that it now practically 
rests on the ground. Each of the eleven two-room apart- 
ments has a room with a door and window to the front and 
the same to the rear. 

"Picture No. 3 is taken from the western end of this 
building and shows the rear. In this community yard are 
located the three hydrants furnishing the water supply for 
the twenty-two families. In the sheds at the left are lo- 
cated the crock-hopper closets, which become stopped at 
frequent intervals, particularly during the cold months, 
and before repairs can be executed the sewage floods por- 
tions of the yard. 

"In this row of buildings, housing eleven families in 
twenty-two rooms, there are thirty-five children and thirty- 
four adults, twelve of whom are boarders. These people 
cook, eat, sleep — in fact perform all their daily functions in 
two small rooms. "Privacy" is entirely unknown. The 
rents range from $6 to $11 per family per month, or from 
$3 to $5.50 per room per month. 

"Picture No. 4 shows the condition of the alley in which 
these thirty-five children, and one hundred more in the 
block, play. 

"The ihaintenance and corrective measures of the State 
Housing Code cannot be successfully applied to instances 
such as these until the supply of dwellings for housing 
this vast majority of our population has geen greatly in- 
creased; for, like the hydraulic press, any pressure from 
without which moved these people from these dwellings 
at this time simply forces them into already crowded dwell- 
ings in the immediate vicinity, and develops there a new 
focus." 

It is, moreover, the opinion of the Department that the 
desire to crowd together families within buildings and 
buildings to the land is so great that it will defeat any 
remedy under the code. It is, moreover, the case that the 
rent per room is 30% to 75% higher than the families can 
afford, which accounts for the boarders. "The scarcity of 
housing accommodations is made an excuse for requesting 
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a permit to increase the number of families in dwellings, 
usually doubling the number." 

Pictures No. 5 and No. 6 are shown to give an idea of 
the side yards in Detroit. In No. 5 the space between the 
houses is 30 inches, and the owner of one dwelling wishes 
to extend a two-foot bay window. The Department report 
estimates the room facing upon the "yard" in No. 6 would 
have "a light intensity of less than one-half a foot candle on 
all walls." 

It is hardly necessary to comment on this report of Mr. 
Walker, and yet there are some things wh'ch I am afraid 
might be overlooked. It will be noted that the overcrowd- 
ing is in the "industrial sections", or among the working 
class of the population, using that term in the narrower 
sense to denote the man who works with his hands. It is 
further evident that under the present laws the Depart- 
ment of Health is powerless to do anything to correct the 
city-wide over-crowding and the glaring unsanitary condi- 
tions. If you will take the one row of houses which Mr. 
Walker says is typical of one thousand others, you will see 
that there are more than 3 persons to the room, which 
means that there are at least 3 sleeping in the kitchen and 
dining-room combined, or there are six sleeping in the bed- 
room and parlor combined. This means that the boarder 
must be with some members of the family — which affords 
an excellent opportunity of bringing the children up in ac- 
cordance with the great American institutions, and teach- 
ing them that every individual has the right of "life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness" — whether he ever 
catches up with it or not. Here is a real problem for the 
"Americanization" advocates and the Women's Clubs — if 
they want one — for if the other thousand cases of such col- 
onies are in the same plight as this, there are at least 138,- 
000 people in Detroit living under similar conditions. (I 
am taking it for granted that the other 11 families in the 
group have the same number of children and boarders.) 
This would account for nearly 14% of the population 
which is in poverty of the worst degree — in "Dynamic De- 
troit". Perhaps this means nothing to you— you may not 
be one of the under-dogs, and you may feel provoked at 
people that live after this fashion. I am not passing judg- 
ment at this time as to who is to blame for the conditions, 
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but I do want to emphasize that Mr. Kresge's residence is 
not characteristic of Detroit, 



HOME OF S. S. KRESGE. 
Mr. Kresge paid for this home out of the profits of 
the Sc and 10c store — although now some ot the things are 
15c. This is where Billy Sunday staid when in town. 

When I first came to the city I used to pass the furni- 
ture stores downtown and think how enterprising they 
were to have so much trade with the surrounding country. 
I was judging by the number of "base-burners" they had 
for sale. After making the survey of the city I know that 
they do not have to go outside the limits for the demand, 
as the vast majority of houses in Detroit are without fur- 
nace heat, and a house without a cellar means uneven heat 
and cold floors in the winter. But perhaps I cannot close 
this chapter in a better way than to quote the closing para- 
graphs of the address delivered by Dr. James Ford, United 
States Housing Corporation, before the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. T., Saturday, June 7, 
1919: 

"The effects of the discomfort of an uncongenial en- 
vironment are cumulative and produce irritability, anemia, 
and lassitude, or what is popularly called 'slum disease'. 

"Some of the undesirable features in house construction 
.... are actually reducing resistance or causing disease 
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to the vast majority of the persons now living in the multi- 
ple dwellings, and are inherent in that type of dwelling. 
In comparison with the multiple dwelling the detached 
house is far more conducive to high resistance and good 
health. With a little attention to the planning it can be 
made structurally safe and every room can be well lighted, 
well ventilated and equipped for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of its occupants. For families with children it is the 
ideal place of residence, as it makes possible not only good 
health, but opportunities for protection from undesirable 
associates. It also makes possible supervised play activ- 
ities, and through the household garden offers the children 
opportunity for familiarity with plants and flowers — an 
essential part of every child's education." 
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MAKING ENDS MEET— Chapter IX. 

It is apparent that to pay the rents of Detroit and the 
other "living expenses" it is necessary to receive a very 
substantial v^age or salary in order to keep out of debt. 
On the one hand we hear of the enormous wages being 
paid, and on the other the High Cost of Living is ever be- 
fore us in one form or another. Every kind of scheme is 
resorted to in order to make the two meet one another, with 
the general result that the wages are supplemented in one 
way or another. Some take in boarders, some sell real 
estate or insurance on the side and some borrow money 
from friends or concerns or banks who make a practice of 
the small loan business. 

In May of 1919 the Research Bureau of the Associated 
Charities gave a report based upon the questionnaires from 
72 mail carriers. Of this number 63 were married men and 
55 had children. The salaries ranged as follows: 



Amount of Salary Rate per Year 


No. 


of Men 


About $ 875— $900 




4 


940- 960 




3 


1,100 




15 


1,100 




4 


1,200 




10 


1,300 




25 


1,400 




5 


1,480 




1 



The rate received by the clerks and carriers is fixed by 
Civil Service and the amount is dependent upon length of 
service and promotions. The general average here is 
$1,170 per year, with 26 of the 63 men receiving less. High 
school boys have helped out considerably during the vaca- 
tion and many of them are still working "part time". 

But the interesting thing for our consideration at this 
time is the fact that 45 out of the 63 reported that they had 
sources of income other than their salary, as follows : 
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$100 or less 12 

Between $100 and $200 7 

200 and 300 6 

300 and 400 9 

600 and 750 7 

750 and 850 2 

$1,000 1 

Over $1,000 1 

Total 45 

The source of the extra income was reported in 26 cases 
as follows: Eighteen from roomers, 4 from wage-earning 
children, 3 from property and 1 from wages of wife. 

Fifty-two families reported definitely that their salary 
was inadequate for the outlay required for their needs. 
Twenty of these families reported that through supple- 
mentary sources on income they were able to obtain suffi- 
cient income. Thirty-two families indicated that even with 
other sources of income in addition to their salaries the 
total income was insufficient to meet the necessary ex- 
penditures. 

"The following comments appeared on the schedules: 

"Schedult No. 2 — 'The whole family is in need of dental 
work; all need clothing; the house is badly in need of re- 
pairs, and I feel as though we were behind at least $500.' 

Schedule No. 39 — *I might add that the amount ex- 
pended has by no means supplied us with all our needs, as 
we are badly in need of many necessities, such as clothing, 
etc., and I must have an operation which will cost about 
$250 for surgical and hospital fees and lost time.' " 

The amount of yearly deficits of these families was as 

follows : 

Under $100 7 

$101 to $200 9 

201 to 300 7 

301 to 400 13 

401 to 500 5 

501 to 600 8 

601 to 700 2 

900 1 

Total 52 "• 

"According to these questionnaires, therefore, about- 
93% of all the married men found it impossible to maintain 
their families upon the amount of salary received for serv- 
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ices rendered the United States Post Office. Because of 
other sources of income, 36%, however, were able to meet 
their 1918 expenses. Fifty-seven per* cent of the families 
finished the year 1918 with a deficit." And then the re- 
port adds this: "The theoretical minimum budget esti- 
mated by the Visiting Housekeepers' Association for 1918 
would show that in most instances the salary received were 
insufficient for the theoretical minimum." 

This is not so much a reflection upon the city of De- 
troit as upon the national government, which is so gener- 
ous with its money — or rather our money — when it comes 
to **pork", but assumes a regular corporation attitude to- 
wards its employes in the very necessary postal service. 
It never will learn how necessary they really are until they 
go on strike some day for a "living wage". In Detroit the 
average family spent $363.59 more than the salary received, 
which would make a minimum salary of $1,533.59 neces- 
sary for them to maintain their present standard of living. 
And this would be less than $6.00 a day, or the $150.00 a 
month which we have struck as the average Detroit wage. 
Perhaps I have put it too high — or perhaps Uncle Sam is 
worse than I thought he was. 

But this survey does reveal a condition of affairs which 
is common of Detroit. We have all heard of the great 
American sin of living beyond our income. No matter how 
much we receive we spend it all. Our demands rise with 
our wages or salary. Of course, the answer is apparent to 
the person who studies the rise in the cost of living along 
with the wage and salary problem, but so few of us do 
that, even in this enlightened age. When we take the two 
side by side it is apparent that the question with the larger 
portion of the people is not one of living beyond their 
means, but receiving less than their demands require for a 
normal, healthy life. Of course, it sounds better to tell the 
people that they are living beyond their income than to tell 
them the truth, that they are receiving too little; they will 
be a lot more contented and easier to manage. 

^A few years ago the Ford Factory forbid its men to 
have roomers or boarders in their homes. That was when 
they inaugurated the $5.00 a day plan. They were to pay 
their men enough to live on and they did not want them to 
be wearing their wives out with the extra work in the 



home. It may be just possible that the Ford management 
was shrewd enough to see the relation between "the home 
conditions and the capacity for work." At any rate, the 
great strides in the industry began at that point. Now they 
receive $6.00 and the demands upon the men have been 
slackened and nearly everybody there takes in boarders or 
roomers or has some other form of income. I was recently 
talking to a "Ford wife" whose husband has been working 
10 and 12 hours a day, Sunday included, for the past six 
months. 

"You people will be millionaires," I ventured. 

"You mean that we'll be out of debt," was the immedi- 
ate reply. 

That is the way it goes. And they have two rooms 
rented out to boys, also in the factory. I know that they 
have been helped out at numerous times by some good 
relatives, and the Morris Industrial Bank has also come 
"in the time of need," with its fast-growing system of loan- 
ing money to the workers on weekly payments. // 

I have no doubt in my own mind that some people 
spend foolishly and that we do not live on the budget sys- 
tem as we ought to do, but that is simply a reflection on our 
school system which should produce better trained minds 
than we see about on every side.'/ We can hardly shove the 
blame off on the lack of production, either, because the 
American workingman produces more per man than any 
other in the world, with the possible exception of the Ger- 
man, and Detroit boasts of her efficiency along this line. 

No, the cause for the nip-and-tuck race with the "butch- 
er and baker and candlestick-maker" is to be found in an- 
other direction. Miss Lee informs me that the manufac- 
turers are anxious to get hold of her minimum budgets, 
and the answer to the whole problems lies right here. The 
uninitiated in the ways of the world might think that the 
workers are paid according to the value of the thing which 
they produce, but such is not the case. The employers 
are anxious to get hold of these budgets so that they may 
see if it is not possible to trim the already existing scale a 
little and still give their men a "living wage," because that 
will automatically increase the profits, and that is good 
business. "This is no charity organization." 
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This IS no idle speculation on my part. I have worked 
in the factories and I have had an acquaintance v^ith busi- 
ness men, and I know the way they look at the matter. 
For instance, when I was in the Lincoln Motor some of the 
men were on "piece work," which theoretically is paying a 
man for what he produces. A man in the same department 
with me was on piece work and earning $8.50 and $9.00 a 
day. One day they cut the rate from 85c to 40c. Why?^ 
Weren't the parts which he was turning out worth 80c? 
Surely ! But the factory couldn't afford to give a man that 
much money — he might get used to it and demand it later 
on when the Government wasn't paying the bills. You 
have to give these Y. M. C. A. leaders and church deacons 
credit for a lot of foresight accumulated by reading the 
history of the Hebrews, no doubt. 

I talked with one Detroit business man about the war 
tax on his industry and told him I didn't see how he was 
going to keep going if he had just been making ends meet 
before, as he assured me. 

"I am not worrying over that," he replied. "You see, 
we just add the amount of the tax to the purchase price of 
the article plus enough to cover the interest on the extra 
capital involved, plus a profit on the extra investment." 

Poor, persecuted business man ! No wonder the cost 
of the necessities of life have gone up. The 'only trouble 
is that most people have not seen the method. And the 
reason that the wages have such a hard time keeping up 
with the costs is that every increase in wages is treated ex- 
actly like the tax. In other words, instead of fixing the 
rate of wages in accordance with the value of the product, 
they are placed at a figure which scientific estimation 
proves is enough to fit the worker to come back on the job 
in the morning to do another day's work. It has been said 
over and over again by Mr. Couzens and others of the same 
type that "high wages are good business". What they 
mean is : they can make a larger profit out of a man's work 
if they pay him enough to keep him satisfied. And mean- 
time the gulf between the "400" and the people becomes 
greater and the workers have the same age-long problem 
of making ends meet, and they will continue to have it 
until there is a direct relationship between the value of the 
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product and the amount of money received by those who 
produce it. 

"A Bachelor," writing in the "Detroit News," Oct. 9, 
1919, came pretty near to hitting the mark between the 
eyes, and I give his letter without further comment: 

"To the Editor: Every magazine and every newspaper 
that one picks up nowadays contains a new reason why 
workingmen are dissatisfied and why they strike. Some 
economists blame it on the war and the general war condi- 
tions, and others on the high cost of living, and some of the 
anti-unionist would have us believe that the general cijssed- 
ness of the labor unions is the chief cause, but anyone who 
has formed the habit of keeping an account of personal 
expenses can tell where the trouble lies. The outgo has 
increased faster than the income. 

"I have made it a practice for many years to keep an 
account of my personal expenses, not always jotting down 
every purchase I made, but keeping an account of my in- 
come and allowing so much each week for general ex- 
penses. In going over an old account book of, 1913 I find 
that my average weekly expense for that year was $11.30. 
This was for food, room rent, smokes, and other inciden- 
tal expenses. Clothing, life insurance, vacation money and 
other large expenses were not included in this account. 
Eor 1918 my average weekly expense for incidentals was 
$17.85, an increase of 60%. 

"Going farther, I find that my total expense in 1913 
for everything excepting life insurance was $853, and my 
total income was $1,470, leaving a balance of $617. I 
worked 289 days that year. 

"In 1918 my total expense was $1,347, exclusive of in- 
surance but including income tax, and my income was 
$1,700, leaving a balance of $353. I worked 301 days in 
1918. 

"This is the sole reason that workingmen are dissatis- 
fied. We are working steadier, and yet have less to show 
at the end of the year. The income has increased some- 
what, but the outgo has increased faster. A man working 
at heavy work can only expect about 20 years in which to 
gain a competence for his old age. After that he is on the 
down grade. And 20 years should be enough. 
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"All talk of Bolshevism is a wild-eyed dream. The av- 
erage workingman is less affected by it than some of our 
parlor Socialists and idle rich. Bolshevism will have to 
prove its value before it can interest the American work- 
man. The thing which is worrying the average man today 
is: Will he have enough to keep him out of the poor- 
house when he gets too old to work? 

"The above is entirely from a single man's point of 
view. As for a married man with a family, the Lord only 
knows how he makes both ends meet. I don't. 



"A Bachelor." 

^ I have pointed out some of the ways that he does it in 
Detroit, but those who do it on the **high wages" are few 
and far between. 
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PURITY— Chapter X. 

It was rather a shock to the few Detroiters who took 
the trouble to read the reports of the United States Public 
Health Department to find that Baltimore and St. Louis 
were the only cities of over 500,000 population that had a 
higher percentage of venereal disease among the drafted 
men than Detroit. And in one. sense it is not fair to com- 
pare these cities with Detroit, because they are both south- 
ern cities and the percentage of disease in the south is a 
great deal higher than in the north, as shown by the chart 
dealing with the states and territories. 

THE PERCENTAGE OF VENEREAL DISEASE 

AMONG THE SECOND MILLION DRAFTED 

MEN IN CITIES OF OVER 500,000. 

1. New York ....... 2.44%— 

2. Boston 2.57% 

3. Los Angeles 3.17% 

4. Philadelphia 2>,7Z% 

5. Pittsburgh 4.33% 

6. Cleveland 4.44% 

7. Chicago 5.71% 

8. Detroit 6.23% 

9. Baltimore 7.28% 

10. St. Louis 8.58% 

In all the cities of the country over 50,000 population, 
Bayonne, N. J., has the best record, with .82%, and Savan- 
nah, Ga., has the worst percentage given, with 27.45%. 
The following cities, however, are classed below Savannah 
without the percentage being given, probably because 
there is not room on the page for their charted line : New 
Britain, Conn. ; Waterbury, Conn. ; Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Gary, Ind. ; Maiden, Mass. ; Somerville, Mass. ; Saginaw, 
Mich. ; Manchester, N. H. ; Allentown, Pa., and Pawtucket, 
R. I. 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF VENEREAL DISEASES 
AMONG APPROXIMATELY THE SECOND 
MILLION DRAFTED MEN BY STATES. 

Examinations at Mobilization Camps showed that 5.4 
per cent of these men had a venereal disease at the time of 
examination upon arrival in camp. The percentage in- 
cludes only obvious cases of syphilis and gonorrhea and 
chancroid. Wassermann examinations! were not given. 
Furthermore, this percentage does not include those who 
had been previously cured or who may have become infect- 
ed later. The record for each state follows : 



1. Vermont 1.30% 

2. South Dakota 1.53 

3. Porto Rico 1.67 

4. Utah 1.83 

5. North Dakota 1.85 

6. New Hampshire... 1.85 
8. Hawaii 1.96 

8. Wisconsin 2 01 

9. Alaska 2.13 

10. Oregon 2.19 

11. Idaho 2.21 

12. Wyoming 2.25 

13. Massachusetts 2.31 

14. Minnesota 2.31 

15. Maine 2.35 

16. Colorado 2.39 

17. Connecticut 2.59. 

18. Rhode Island , 2.67 

19. California 2.67 

20. Washington 2.82 

21. Iowa 2.88 

22. New York 2.91 

23. Kansas 2.92 

24. Nebraska 3.00 

25. Nevada 3.09 

26. Montana 3.31 

27. New Jersey 3.41 
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Washington, D. C, which has the reputation of being 
the cleanest capital in the world, had a percentage of 7.53. 
We are left to speculate as to London and Paris. 

It would be the fairest of all to compare Detroit with 
some city 'with the same temperature and somewhat the 
same conditions of industrial life. Detroit's percentage 
aws 6:23; Chicago, 5.71%; Cleveland, 4.44%, and New 
York, which we think of as the seat of all evil, only 2.44%. 
You see, Detroit has been so intent on passing Cleveland 
in the matter of population that they have given very little 
attention to the question of whether they were surpassing 
Cleveland in the matter of social hygiene. 

If you ask the officials in Detroit what is the cause for 
this abnormally high rate of venereal disease in Detroit, 
you will get various answers. Some of the social workers 
think it is due to the lax police system which the city has 
enjoyed until recently. I might say in passing that most 
of them give Mr. Couzens credit for being honest when he 
was commissioner, but that is about all. Others will tell 
you that it is because the segregated district was abolished 
and the thing spread all over the city. Still others blame 
it on the "high wages*'. It seems, however, that the most 
fundamental reason is the fact that there is a very large 
proportion of young, unmarried men in the city — attracted 
no doubt by the stories of the wonderful possibilities in 
Detroit. 

This is, of course, not meeting the problem — to simply 
state what you believe is the cause of the condition. For- 
tunately, the Department of Health has started a regular 
campaign against the disease as they would against any 
other contagious disease, and are making progress. A free 
clinic has been opened at 33 Mullett street, with "court 
clinic" in the morning and "voluntary clinic" in the after- 
noon, the men and the women coming at different times. 
The voluntary clinic is increasing at the rate of about 21 
new cases a day, with something like 90 men and 45 
women being treated every day. Probably 50% of these 
women in the voluntary clinic are prostitutes, although 
some profess entire innocence, and it is not the policy of 
the Department to do any "social" work along with the 
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medical treatment. The work is comparatively new and 
seems to grow with the facilities. A few months ago a 
doctor was secured for the Venereal Clinic — to give part of 
his time there and part to some other phase of the work. 
He is now giving full time to it and has the assistance oi 
several nurses, and Dr. Griswold told me that if they had 
another man in the work he had no doubt that the demand 
would soon occupy all of his energies. 

Not all diseased people come to the clinic, however, and 
not all who step oflt the line of conventional standards are 
diseased at the same time. I asked Miss Hurlburt of the 
Girls' Protective League if she could tell me how many 
prostitutes there were in the city, to which she replied: 
'*Oh, I don't know. There is a vast army." 

I went up to the Women's Detention Home and looked 
through their cards for the months of July and August, 
1919. (They have just commenced to keep them so that 
you can get at them. Police records are generally the most 
hopeless things under the sun, anyway.) During those 
two months 1,525 cases are recorded and there are 178 in- 
dividuals who were repeaters. One of these repeaters was 
in 7 tims during the 60 days, gave 5 different addresses, 
and was fined 4 times with the alternative of going to jail 
for 30 days. Each time she paid and went back on the job 
— and "justice was satisfied." 

It is not fair to say that the eyil has been scattered all 
over the city, if we go by the addresses given by the girls. 
Practically all of them are south of the Crosstown car line. 
On the other hand, I realize that these addresses may be 
very unreliable, as the Police Department makes no effort 
to check them up and find out whether they are right or 
not. Nor is it any sign that a girl practices her trade in 
the place she lives. In fact, she is more than likely to be 
arrested in another house or on the street. There are 
streets like Columbia, Adams, East Lafayette and East 
Congress that seem to appear more than others. One of 
my friends of the underworld took me around one Satur- 
day night and showed me the various apartments and res- 
taurants where "business was steady". These little res- 
taurants, by the way, seem to be taking the place of the old 
saloon, which may point to the fact that the problem is 
deeper than some of our reformers told us during the pro- 
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hibition campaign. Among the hotels, Morgan House is 
given as the residence of more "wayward" women than any 
other one hotel, although the Charlevoix and Statler are 
not exempt. 

"Jake", as I shall call my friend of the wild-oats edu- 
cation, laughed when I told him that I found women reg- 
istered from the respectable hotels and even arrested in 
them. He took me down to a hotel on Cadillac Square 
which had become "respectable." "Now you have to have 
a little hand-bag or suit-case with you before you can get a 
room there as *Mr. and Mrs. Sirjith from Port Huron or 
Pontiac," he explained. 

From there we went up Brush street to just above 
Gratiot, where the McGregor Institute is holding forth on 
one side of the street for the salvation of men's souls, and 
over the stores on the other side the girls are plying their 
trade on the basis of fifty-fifty with the "madam", whom 
Jake says pays protection to the police. He may be wrong 
on that, however, as the underpaid cops can't know every- 
thing. There are other apartment houses which are termed 
"high class". Here you have to be able to give the name 
of the girl when you go in and the girl at the switchboard 
calls up the apartment and says that Mr. "So-and-So" is 
calling; can he come up.. In this way the detectives are 
prevented from getting the "goods". Each girl has her 
own set of customers and a new one must be properly in- 
troduced. They told me up at the Detention Home that 
they had very few, if any, Jewesses, coming under their 
care — ^because what few were in the business were of the 
"higher type". 

It is only fair to state that all of the women detained 
at the Detention Home were not under the charge of "Dis- 
orderly Conduct". Some were charged with loitering, 
loitering in a house of prostitution, larceny from the per- 
son,, drunkenness, etc. The lieutenant in charge, however, 
gave as his opinion that at least nine-tenths of them were 
"common prostitutes". Judging simply from these two 
months' records, I should say that it is a very conservative 
estimate to say that there are 2,000 women in Detroit mak- 
ing their living by pandering to the passions of men. 

But besides this commercial side of the trade, there is 
another problem which is just as important, if not more 



so. The Girls* Protective League has what they call "Char- 
ity Prostitutes". These are girls who work in the stores 
or factories during the day and then in return for dinners, 
suppers, dances, clothes, etc., satisfy their "friends." Of 
course, the high cost of living is given as an excuse by 
nearly all of this class, and there is no doubt some justifi- 
cation for the plea. They have got to look nice if they 
work in an office or store and that means good clothes, and 
they cost money. One of the girls who has been working 
in Detroit for five years told me that a friend of hers re- 
cently applied to a large department store for work and 
they told her she could start the next morning at $10.00 a 
v/eek. When she protested and said that she was not 
"living at home" and could not make ends meet on that 
amount, the employment agent asked her if she didn't have 
some friends who would take her out to dinner and with 
whom she could "run around with nights". 

The moralist will tell you that girls should not give 
way to temptation, etc., but the facts of the struggle are 
just this: ' 

Average Wage for Girls in Detroit, $15 per week. 
Average Expenses per Week: 

Room $ 4.00 

Board 7.00 

Washing 1.00 

Carfare 60 

Incidentals 40 

Total $13.00 

"Balance" per week 2.00 

This item of $2.00 must cover clothes, recreation, 
church, health, savings, etc. The girl referred to above, 
who has been working in one place for four years, was 
sick recently for the period of five weeks. She said she 
thought the firm was going to pay her part wages for the 
period and that her ''fellow" had paid the doctor's bill. 
When I asked her why she didn't go with some other firm 
I got the characteristic answer: "£>h, they're all alike. I 
guess that W.'s is as good as any of them." 

Some may think that I have under-estimated the pay of 
girls in Detroit, but it is easily figured out from the table 
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shown in the chapter on "Wages". Moreover, I was in the 
U. S. Employment Office on Sept. 9th, 1919, and was in- 
formed that just the day before the Packard and Dodge 
Motor Companies had made application for some iirst-class 
office help, meaning that the girls must be of high school 
education, or that mental caliber. The wages offered were 
$55 to $i65 a month. Let it be said to the credit of the 
agent at the office that she was not enthusiastic about the 
job of asking girls to work for that amount. 

The housing situation also has something to do with 
the problem. Some business girls in the city are actually 
living as maids in order to get a place to sleep, while others 
will not work in an office unless the "boss" gives them a 
room in his own home — which' is a case of marrying your 
job and playing with fire through the enforced intimacy. 

In the Juvenile Detention Home, where only boys and 
girls under 16 years of age are kept, there is an average of 
50 girls in the Home with from one-half to two-third in- 
fected with venereal disease. The boys are seldom in- 
fected, which simply means that they do not come in con- 
tact with older women the way the girls do with older men. 

The mental status of the girl also plays an important 
part. During the war 300 girls were examined by the 
State Board of Health and 85% of them classed as "sub- 
normal". Most workers estimate that 75% to 80% are 
under a normal mentality, but if we compare this with the 
examination of the soldiers, the percentage is not great 
after all. That is to say, if the mentality of the women of 
this country is no better than that of the men, and all of 
the women below "average" or "normal" were to enter the 
prostitute field, 42% to 45% would be in the business. 
Miss Davis, at the Detention Home, estimates that 50% 
are actually feeble-minded, which would probably put them 
in class "D". Taking the population of Detroit as 1,000,000 
and that of the women as 200,000, which is probably rather 
liberal, and the number of prostitutes as 2,000, we have 
only 1% of the women in this type of life. If even all o{, 
the "very inferior" or "feeble-minded" were there, we 
would have from 7% to 10% — unless the women are su* 
perior to the men, and some wives are very certain that 
they are. I think that this is true : there are not as many 
insane women as men, and neither are there as many ge- 
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niuses; as a whole they seem to be "better balanced" and 
more medium. The men are more liable to go to extremes. 

But even if we could prove that the lack of mental ca- 
pacity were the chief cause of the prostitute life, it would 
simply be saying that society preys upon its weakest mem- 
bers. The more one studies the problem the more it seems 
that it is interwoven with the whole industrial and social 
system and that you cannot change the effect without al- 
tering the cause. My attention has been called to William 
C. Bullitt's report on Russia to President Wilson and 
Lloyd George, which they evidently did not consider one 
of the "open covenants, openly arrived at". After dealing 
with Transportation, Food Supply, Terror, Order, Educa- 
tion, etc., he has a section headed "Morale," in which he 
says: 

"Prostitutes have disappeared from sight, the economic 
reason for their career having ceased to exist. Family life 
has been absolutely unchanged by the revolution. I have 
never heard more genuinely mirthful laughter .than when 
I told Lenine, Tchitchernin and Litvinov that much of the 
world believed the women had been 'nationalized*. This 
lie is so wildly fantastic that they will not even take the 
trouble to deny it. Respect for womanhood was never 
greater than in Russia today. Indeed, the day I reached 
Petrograd was a. holiday in honor of wives and mothers." 

Wilfred Humphries, who was in Russia for eleven 
months, under the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross, writes 
me that he has the word of Walter W. Pettitt, who is the 
assistant director of the New York School of Social Work, 
that commercialized vice has virtually ceased to exist. 
"The diseased, men as well as women, have been required 
to take treatment, the more advanced cases being sent to a 
farm colony some miles out of Moscow. The unemployed, 
the incompetents and feeble-minded, the crippled, the sick 
and the aged all being provided for, and adequate wages 
being paid to all who are employed, the economic reason 
for prostitution has disappeared. There remained a small 
residuum of the women, chiefly Austrian, French and 
Flemish, who persistently failed to respond, and these were 

asked to leave the country It is a very natural 

development, though to me it seems an astounding achieve- 
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ment in so short a space of time and under such difficult 
conditions." 

Perhaps I could do no better than to end this chapter 
with the poem, which stands as one of the gems in Amer- 
ican literature, as well as THE gem of the efforts of Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell. The scene is laid in the New York City 
night court and shows an appreciation of the whole problem : 

THE NIGHT COURT. 

"Call Rose Costara!" 
Insolent, she comes. 

The watchers, prastised, keen, turn down their thumbs. 
The walk, the talk, the face — that sea shell tint — 
It is old stuff; they read her like coarse print. 
Here is no hapless innocence waylaid; 
This is a stolid worker at her trade. 
Listening, she yawns; half smiling, undismayed. 
Shrugging a little at the law's delay, 
Bored and impatient to be on her way. 
It is her eighth conviction. Out beyond the rail 
A lady novelist in search of types turns pale. 
She meant to write them just as she found them, 
And with no tears or maudlin glamor round them, 
In forceful, virile words, harsh, true words, without shame, 
Call an ugly thing, boldly, by an ugly name ; 
Sympathy, velvet glove, on purpose, iron hand. 
But EIGHTH CONVICTION! All the phrases she had 

planned 
Fail; "sullen", "vengeful"-, no, she isn't that. 
No, the pink face beneath the hectic hat 
Gives back her own aghast and sickening stare 
With a detached and rather cheerful air, 
And then the little novelist sees red. 
From her chaste heart all clemency is fled. 
"Oh, loathsome ! venomous 1 Off with her head ! 

Call Rose Costara!" But before you stop. 
And shelve your decent rage. 

Let's call the cop. 

Let's call the plain-clothes cop who brought her in. 
The weary-eyed night watchman of the law, 
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A shuffling person with a hanging jaw, 

Loose-lipped and sallow, rather vague of chin, 

Comes rubber-heeling at his Honor's rap. 

He set and baited and then sprung the trap — 
The trap — ^by his unsavory report. 

Let's ask him why — but- first 
Let's call the court. 

Not only the grim figure in the chair, 

Sphinx-like above the waste and wreckage there. 

Skeptical, weary of a retold tale, 

But the whole humming hive, the false, the frail — 

An old-young woman with a weasel face, 

A lying witness waiting in his place. 

Two ferret lawyers nosing out a case, 

Reporters questioning a Mexican, 

Sobbing her silly heart out for her man. 

Planning to feature her, "lone, desperate, pretty,"- 
Yes, call the court. But wait! 

Let's call the city. 

Call the community ! Call up, call down, 
Call all the speeding, mad, unheeding town ! 
Call rags and tags, and then call velvet gowns! 
Go summon them from tenements and clubs, 
On office floors and over steaming tubs ! 
Shout to the boxes and behind the scenes, 
Then to the push-carts and the limousines! 
Arouse the lecture room, the cabaret! 
Confound them with the trumpet blast and say : 
"Are you so dull, so deaf and blind indeed. 
That you mistake the harvest for the seed ?" 
Condemn them for — but stav! 
Let's call the code. 

That facile thing they've fashioned to their mode : 
Smug sophistries that smother and befool. 

That numb and stupefy; that clumsy thing 

That measures mountains with a three-foot rule, 

And plumbs the ocean with a pudding-string — - 
The little, brittle code. Here is the root. 

Far out of sight, and buried safe and deep, 
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And Rose Costara is the bitter fruit. 
On every limb and leaf, death, ruin creep. 

So, lady novelist, go home again. 

Rub biting acid on your little pen. 

Look back and out and up and in, and then 

Write that it is no job for pruning-shears. 

Tell them to dig for years and years and years 

The twined and twisted roots. Blot out the page; 

Invert the blundering order of the age; 

Reverse the scheme : the last shall be the first. 

Summon the system, starting with the worst — 

The lying, dying code! On, down the line. 

The city, the court, the cop. Assign 

The guilt, the blame, the shame ! Sting, lash and spur ! 

Call each and all ! Call us ! And THEN call her! 
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HEALTH— Chapter XI. 

One of the things that even the Board of Commerce 
cannot boast about is the health of Detroit. Anyone with 
the least sense of cause and effect would think that the city 
of beautiful homes would also be a city of strong, robust, 
healthy men, women and children. The only drawback in 
that supposition is the condition: the beautiful homes, 
which we have already seen, do not exist except for the 
members of the "successful" business elements of the 
town. 

One thing can be said for Detroit, and that is that it 
has a larger birth rate than other cities. Detroit has 32 per 
1,000, whereas the other large towns average 22 per 1,000. 
There is an old saying that you should not count your 
chickens before they hatch. In Detroit we have adopted 
this to the twentieth century thusly: "Don't count your 
children until they are ten years old." Why? Simply be- 
cause Detroit has a higher death rate for babies and chil- 
dren than all the other cities, and, of course, the rural dis- 
tricts. This is also true of the ten years' period, 20 to 30 
years of age. Which simply goes to show that with all its 
prosperity Detroit has not learned to consider the welfare 
of "the least of these, my brethren." These figures are true 
for the years 1911-1916 inclusive, according to charts pre- 
pared by George T. Palmer, epidemiologist of the Depart- 
ment of Health. During this period of 7 years 25.8% of 
all the deaths in the City of Detroit were those of children 
under one year of age. If we take the ages up to 10 years 
we find that this accounts for 37.5% of the total, while in 
other cities it was 26.9%, and in rural districts was 25%. 
In other words, if Detroit were to save all of her children 
between the ages of one and ten years, she would still have 
a larger percentage of deaths for the first ten years than 
th rural districts and would lack only 1.1% of equalling 
the record for the other cities. And they call it "Christian 
civilization" and ask every patriotic citizen to boost "our 
fair city". 

I have also shown in the accompanying tables the in- 
fant mortality from the year 1914 to 1918 and the deaths 
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under one year by months for 1916-1918. In the first table 
it is worth noticing that the number of still births has gone 
steadily upward. This means nothing else but the wrong 
conditions during the pre-natal period, or that we are not 
treating our expectant mothers properly. ' The percentage 
of deaths under one month to under one year has also risen 
writh the exception of 1916, when there was a drop, when 
the deaths under one year per 1,000 births took a drop, which 
was contrary to the general tendency. 
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1914 


19,164 


982 


35.7 


32.2 


2,302 


936 


40.7 


120.4 


1915 


20,917 


1,108 


37.7 


30.8 


2,182 


1,023 


46.8 


104.6 


1916 


24,206 


1,249 


42.3 


33.4 • 


2,732 


1,139 


42.1 


112.8 


1917 


26,270 


1,289 


44.6 


31.9 


2,722 


1,180 


43.3 


103.4 


1918 


27,006 


1,381 


44.6 


30.0 


2,720 


1,255 


46.1 


100.7 



* Exclusive of Stillbirths. 



Deaths Under One Year — By Months 

1916 1917 1918 

January 212 252 261 

February 193 221 238 

March 263 231 242 

April 243 231 218 

May 213 230 238 

June 177 176 183 

July 312 254 198 

August 290 335 235 

September 243 220 215 

October 195 201 275 

November 185 163 216 

December 206 208 196 

Totals 2,732 2,722 2,720 

The Board of Health has also made a very valuable 
map shb\ving the infant death by sections. I have a large- 
size map showing this death rate in detail, but for the pur- 
pose of this book I have made a smaller copy which is riot 
so exact and yet shows the general conditions which one 
cannot get from the detail without quite a little study. For 
instance, some of the sections that are marked l%-9% 
have some districts where the rate is 10%-19%, and may 
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even have some that are free from death among the ne^v- 
born children. This, of course, simply takes in the death 
rate under one year of age. The map is self-explanatory 
with the exception of those sections marked for over 100% 
death rate. All of these with the exception of the one just 
north of Grand River avenue and the railway had less than 
20 births during the year. Highland Park and Hamtramck 
are not charted, as their statistics were not easily available. 




One of the things that strikes you at the first glance is 
the white district lying around the outskirts of the city. 
This is all the more striking when we consider the fact 
that this is very largely unsewered, which goes to prove 
that the health of the children depends more upon fresh air 
and proper housing conditions than up-to-date sanitation 
in the crowded districts. Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of 
the Children's Bureau in Washington, has made a survey 
of eight typical American cities and gives some of the re- 
sults in an article in the American Journal Public Health, 
April, 1919. According to the survey in Manchester, N. 
H. : "The infant mortality showed a steady increase accord- 
ing to the number of persons per room. It was 123.3, where 
the average was less than one ; 177.8 where the average was 
1 but less than 2 ; and 261.7 where the average was two but 
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less than three." The report adds that in Brockton, Mass., 
where the wages were better than in any other city, the 
infant mortality was markedly low and the housing prob- 
lem was not acute. Here only 32 babies out of 1,210 were 
born into homes with more than two persons to the room. 
Isn't it funny how the health, and even the life, of the peo- 
ple can be rated by the wages received ? 

Anyone who knows Detroit can tell at a glance that the 
death rate is the highest among the poor and crowded- 
together people. That little section of over 100% might be 
misleading, as that is considered a "good part" of the city. 
I walked all over it one day. The number of two-family 
flats is astonishing and there are practically no backyards 
and in front the houses are built plumb with the sidewalk. 
I measured one of the backyards and it was exactly three 
feet deep, with posts for the clothes line set in the middle. 
Very few of the single residences were over one story high, 
or one and one-half, with no basements. And you cannot 
blame this district on the fast multiplying, ignorant and 
filthy "foreigner". It is strictly an American product — it 
is what a speeded-up capitalistic production has given us* 
as the by-product along with automobiles and adding ma- 
chines. 

You will notice a section north of the railway out Wood- 
ward avenue, particularly on the west side of the street, 
where the death rate is low. This is the "North Woodward 
District." I was talking to one of the health officers, who 
told me that they were going to ask for twice as many 
visiting nurses this coming year, "if we get up enough 
nerve." "We have done some experimenting," he ex- 
plained. "We put an extra number of nurses down here 
in one of these districts where a child's chances of living 
through the first year are just about even, i. e., one in two 
dies. We reduced the rate to the North Woodward rate 
in no time. It is simply a question of dollars." 

I do not know whether this appeals to you as it does to 
me or not, but it does seem like a mighty severe rebuke 
that an officer of the Department of Health has to "get up 
his nerve" in order to ^sk for an appropriation which will 
save the lives of our children. It reminds me that just re- 
cently in Chicago they asked for an appropriation to give 
the children in the public schools free lunches because the 
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Children's Bureau had issued a statement saying that there 
were over 6,000,000 unnourished children in the United 
States. They refused because "it cost too much". Then 
along came the war and the junker propaganda. In no 
time they appropriated enough to train the same children 
in the manly art of knowing how to be good soldiers. "Mil- 
lions for militarism but not one cent for life." 

This should be a warning to all those who believe in the 
transmigration of souls, that, if in their next existence they 
intend to live in Detroit, they should examine this map 
very carefully and decide whether they want to be born in a 
home where the chances are 10 to 1, or 5 tol, or 2 to 1 that 
they will live for one year. On the other hand, there are 
houses in Which they can be born where the chances are at 
least 100 to 1 that they will live through the first year and 
the succeeding twenty. Anyone should be willing to take 
a 100 to 1 shot, but you must remember that such homes 
are in the minority. I remember talking with a little boy 
down in Greenwich Village, New York city. I asked him 
how it was that there were only three children in his fam- 
ily. "Oh, fourteen of us died," he replied. And New York 
is the "richest city" in the country — richest and poorest — 
1 to 400. 

At the present time (Oct. 15, 1919) the city is facing 
an outbreak of scarlet fever epidemic. Commissioner 
Henry F. Vaughn of the Health Department said some- 
thing which made the papers see the relationship between 
the disease and the housing conditions. If he keeps it up 
it may soak through the dollar-marked heads of the "lead- 
ing citizens". At this time there are 260 cases in the city 
against 100 at the same time a year ago, "an unusual con- 
dition at this time of the year". Perhaps nothing would 
show the comparative health of Detroit in this one par- 
ticular disease so much as to give the chart which is pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Health Department for March, 
1917, showing the^ comparison of Detroit, Chicago, New 
York, Cleveland and the average of all cities over 500,000 
population, which is fairer for the city than to show the 
chart which reveals the conditions on March 10, 1917. 
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In looking over the causes of death in the city for years 
1917 and 1918, I notice that there is one marked decrease, 
namely, diphtheria and croup (139), and one large increase, 
namely, tuberculosis of the lungs (113). This can mean 
only one thing: that the medical profession is doing its 
share to prevent the increase in a purely contagious dis- 
ease and that the housing conditions are doing their part 
to increase the death among the sufferers of another pre- 
ventable disease. 



MORE CHILDREN. 
A typical group oci the east side. Look at the baby 
and the "little mother" caring for him. Give them the 
proper chance and tliey look as if they would be able to 
hold their own in the race of life. 



DETROIT CHILDREN. 
Attending the Liggett School, the most exclusive of 
the private schools. Notice the condition of the children 
and the way in which they go to and from the school. 



There is no doubt that Detroit is a "prosperous" city, 
but she is killing her babies and children in order to attain 
her wealth. Recently she was stirred to her very depths 
by the wide newspaper publicity given to the two Luikart 
children, whose demented mother gave them poison. They 
even raised a fund to buy them the necessary clothes for 
the winter and give the father enough to pay the doctor, 
etc. And yet here are whole districts of the city where one 
in every ten, or five, or two children born dies before it 
reaches the age of one year — and it is wholly preventable, 
if we cared 1 The only trouble is that it costs money and 
you have to "get up your nerve" in order to ask for that 
from Detroit. 

This is no idle speculation on my part. It is backed by 
the figures of the Health Department and is true of condi- 
tions all over the country. Detroit is only a little worse. 
The following tables show how the death rate varies with 
the earnings of the father in the cities surveyed by the 
Children's Bureau. The wages reported may seem ex- 
tremely low, but this is because the survey was made be- 
fore the war, but as shown in a previous chapter, even 
though the wages have gone up in dollars and cents they 
have not done so relatively, and the conditions remain the 
same: 

Fathers Earnings 

Under $550 $1250 and Over . 

City Total Births No. % of Total No. % of Total 

All cities 23,780 6,404 26.9 2,839 11.9 

Johnstown, Pa 1,499 243 16.2 524 35.0* 

Manchester, N. H... 1,643 499 30.4 105 6.4 

Brockton, Mass. ... 1,247 156 12.5 137 11.0 

Saginaw, Mich 1,015 182 17.9 143 14.1 

New Bedford, Mass. 2,662 1,004 11 .1 173 6.5 

Waterbury, Conn.... 2,197 808 36.8 192 8.7 

Akron, Ohio 2,322 374 16.1 307 13 2 

Baltimore, Md 11,195 3,138 28.0 1,258 11.2 

* In the study of Johnstown many incomes were returned as 
"ample," and such incomes have been included in the $1,250 and 
over group in this table with a result that the proportion of such 
incomes is perhaps exaggerated. 
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Infant Mortality Rates by Father's Earnings 

Deaths of Infants Under One Year of 
Age Per 1,000 Live Births, by Spec- 
ified Annual Earnings of Father 

City All Earnings $1250 and Over Under $550 

All cities 111.2 64.3 151.4 

Johnstown 130.7 87.6 260.9 

Manchester 165.0 58.3 204.2 

Brockton 96.7 73.5 67.1* 

Saginaw 84.6 22.2 142.0 

New Bedford 130.3 59.9 168.7 

Waterbury 122.7 68.4 151.1 

Akron 85.7 40.0 117.5 

Baltimore 103.5 64.7 138.0 

♦ Contrary to the findings for other cities, the mortality rates 
for the earnings groups under $550 and $550 to $849 were consider- 
ably lower than for the group $650 to $849. Two explanations for 
this peculiar showing may be advanced: First, the groups are 
comparatively small, having but ten deaths in each class, and 
consequently they may have been considerably influenced, by ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions in the year selected; secortd, the 
earnings as reported in the lowest earnings do not always reflect 
the family's standard of living. 

Miss Lathrop is no radical, as far as I know, but she 
does come to the conclusion that the first and fundamental 
thing to be done in this country is to recognize "that a de- 
cent income, self-respectingly earned by the father, is the 
beginning of wisdom." 

"We still cling to the shaken but not shattered » belief 
that this free country gives every man his chance and that 
an income sufficient to bring up a family decently is at- 
tainable by all honest people who are not hopelessly stupid 
or incorrigibly lazy. The fathers of 88% of the babies in- 
cluded in the Bureau's studies earned less than $1,250 a 
year; 27% earned less than $550. As the income rate was 
doubled the mortality rate was more than halved. Which 
is the more safe and sane conclusion? The 88% of all 
these fathers are incorrigibly indolent or below normal 
mentally or that sound public economy and irreducible 
minimum living standard to be sustained by a minimum 
wage, and such other expedients as may be developed in 
a determined eflfort to give every child a fair chance?" 
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I met a settlement worker late one afternoon over in 
the slum district — yes, we have settlements in Detroit. 
They justify themselves in the peace of mind that they give 
to the fine people that support them. Well, as I was saying, 
I met this worker, just returning from the hospital with a 
little boy with hip disease who should have been left in 
the hospital or sent out to the farm. "You know," she said, 
"1 feel like a regular Red. The idea of sending that child 
back here to breathe in this horrid air and gradually waste 
away! I'm so afraid this work is making a Bolshevik out 
of me !" 

I assured the good lady that there were some things 
worse than that, and thought to myself that the settlement 
might justify itself by causing some one or two to do some 
fundamental thinking," though I had small hopes for the 
Board of Directors. 
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Chapter XIII. 

THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES. 

The Baptist Union of the City of Detroit recently made 
a survey of the entire city, in which they were assisted by 
the Rev. H. William Pilot, the city specialist of their Home 
Mission Society. From my point of view, the little "Study 
of Detroit" is chiefly interesting because of the light it 
sheds on the foreign situation. According to them, the 
foreign population of the city is as follows: 

Germans 150,000 

Poles 125,000 

Jews 75,000 

Italians 35,000 

Hungarians 20,000 

Belgians 12,000 

Roumanians 10,000 

French 8,000 

Armenians 8,000 

Syrians 6,000 

Serbians *. 6,000 

Swedes 5,000 

Bohemians 5,000 

Greeks 5,000 

Finns 5,000 

Russians 3,000 

All others 25,000 

Total 502.000 

This they say would include all the foreign-born and the 
children of the foreign-born, which if the population of the 
city is 1,000,000, as estimated by those who boast of her 
prowess, we have just a little over one-half of that number 
among the foreigners. There is only one point which needs 
to be examined closely, and that is the classification of 
"Jews". If they are counting the foreign-born Jews, they 
should be classified under the country in which they were 
born, and if they are simply counting the Jews under this 
head which they cannot put under any country because 
they were born in the United States, they are drawing a ra- 
cial and theological line which seems to me to be against 
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what our school histories claim is the American tradition, 
although a good deal of it seems to have died an untimely 
death during the recent struggle for democracy. 

The map given herewith shows in general the location 
of the foreign population and the negroes. For some reason 
the others are not charted : for instance, the Germans, who 
have the largest number of any one nationality. The rea- 
son is evidently because the Germans, French, Jews, etc., 
do not settle in communities by themselves and preserve 
their national customs like the others, in spite of all the 
stories they told us during the war. The Canadians and 
English, who fail rather consistently to take out their 
"papers," are included in neither the list nor the map, be- 
cause they are not "foreign-speaking". 




I have not had the opportunity of making a thorough 
survey of the foreigners for myself, but from what I know 
of the different groups I think that the Baptists have done 
everything but over-estimate the number. For instance, I 
have been in meetings where there have been at least 2,500 
Russians present, nearly all men. It is not reasonable to 
think that there are only 500 women and children for this 
number. They may^ however, separate the Russian Jews 
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and classify them under "J^^s". Either way, it would 
seem that they have done anything but place the figure too 
high. 

This means that Detroit is a real cosmopolitan city, with 
what we are prone to call the "real American" in the mi- 
nority. So when we insist upon preserving the habits and 
customs of the Mayflower we are doing the very undemo- 
cratic thing of allowing the niinority to dictate to the ma- 
jority. And the old inhabitants of the city, who are really 
descended from the early French-Canadians rather than 
Miles Standish, are bound to become a smaller and smaller 
group, if the present high birth rates continue. You ask 
the officials why Detroit has such a high birth rate and 
there are generally two answers : "Because there is such a 
large foreign population," and "Because Detroit is a town 
of young people." 

Both answers are correct and both overlap. I think that 
any man who comes to Detroit and does church work, or 
even attends the churches, is struck by the fact that the 
venerable old deacons are few and far between. But so is 
it also true that in a meeting where foreigners predominate 
that your average age is from 25 to 35 years, and the meet- 
ings of the foreigners are generally larger than the church 
congregations. If the survey were carried further, I think 
that it could be shown that the foreigners are younger than 
the "Americans," and that instead of one-half of our young 
people being from Europe and Asia, something like two- 
thirds, or even three-fourths, of them are from across the 
seas — or their parents were. In connection with the recent 
draft lists, a local paper had a cartoon of a man calling to 
his friend in great excitement that he had found the name 
of an "American". After the war was over the city erected 
a sign board with the names of the "honor roll," and so that 
the people would not think they were publishing the names 
of the Russian Soviet along with the Polish Congress they 
put up at the head : "Americans, all of them." If these same 
men had gone on strike for better living conditions they 
would have been called ungrateful foreigners, "reds", and 
agitators. It makes all the difference in the world which side 
of the industrial fence you stand— -it really determines 
whether you are an American or a foreigner. Strange to 
say, I heard three ministers talking together lately and they 
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agreed that our best type of American was the man who 
came here from another country. But even they had not 
seen enough light to include the women among the 
"Americans". 

The negroes present an entirely new problem to Detroit. 
Two years ago when the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society wanted to make a study of the conditions of the 
negro in the north they chose Detroit as the field. (You 
know, this making a study of condTitions is a regular hobby 
with some people. They investigate negroes and foreign- 
ers much the same way they would flowers or chickens.) 
The immigration of the negro into Detroit had just started 
at that time, and it has increased since rather than abating. 
Two and one-half years ago there were 5,000 to 8,000 ne- 
groes in Detroit; now they are estimated anywhere from 
30,000 to 42,000. Rev. R. W. Bagnall, president of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of the Colored Peo- 
ple, says that during the. war there were 18,000 employed 
in the factories and that 3,000 came to the city during the 
month of June alone. Mr. Washington, of the Research 
Bureau of the Associated Charities, is working on a book 
which will show the conditions of the negroes in detail. 
He estimates that there are at the present time some 600 
firms employing ten or more negroes. If we strike an av- 
erage of 20 to a firm, which is low, we have accounted for 
12,000 working men. 

The question very naturally arises : "Why are they flock- 
ing to Detroit?" There are many causes, and probably two 
or more are present in every case. In the first place, there 
was a great deal of recruiting of negroes during the years 
1914-1915. In fact, this became so great that the southern 
states had to take measures to stop it and passed laws by 
which an agent had to have a license for each county in 
which he was to work. The price of a license was placed at 
what they thought would be a prohibitive price — ^$2,000. 
In Atlanta, Ga., they actually made it a felony to recruit 
labor. In other places the railroad agents — government 
officials — would refuse to sell through tickets to the north, 
and by every bull-dozing method would discourage the ne- 
gro from leaving the state. This was only discontinued 
four or five months ago. When you read stories of how 
the southern gentlemen hate the negro, just remember this, 
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Jtnd ask yourself why. it will be much more beneficial than 
if someone suggests the answer. 

But now the negro is leaving the south of his own ac- 
cord, and he generally determines to leave behind him the 
southern conditions of industrial and social servitude. Mr. 
Bagnall tells me that he has been on a speaking tour 
through the middle west in the interests of his association. 
Every place he went he found that the people thought of 
Detroit with a kind of halo around the horizon. "They 
had all heard of the high wages, but none had heard of the 
high prices and the housing conditions." 

Some, of course, come just for the summer months, but 
most of them have come with the intention of staying. 
The Chicago riots have caused many to come over, because 
there were not 36 or 37 killed in that disgraceful period, 
but 4CX3 or 500. In fact some of my friends who were in the 
city at the time put the number as high as 1,000. Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis are more or less gateways and their ne- 
gro population is more or less shifting. 

What has been done to meet the situation? The colored 
churches in the city have increased from 4 to 28 during this 
period of two and one-half years. The Y. M. C. A. has 
failed, however, to start a branch, which seems very short- 
sighted, although one of the negroes told me that he was 
glad, because all the colored branches ever amounted to 
were clubs in which those negroes who had worked their 
way up a little in the industrial scale could get together and 
hold mass meetings to tell the others how they might do 
so also, without joining a union. Suffice it to say, the negro 
in Detroit ha^ no place in which he can have recreational 
activities or take physical exercise outside of that which he 
gets in swinging his pick and shovel or operating his 
machine. 

The blundering policy of the organized labor movement 
in regard to the negro has done much to make him "a desir- 
able citizen" for the powers that be, who control the pub- 
licity concerning the city. From the view-point of the 
manufacturer, the negro is valuable because he can be used 
as a scab in the case of a strike. And this in turn is caused 
by the fact that the American Federation of Labor has not 
been successful in organizing them to any marked degree. 
It is yet to be seen what the newer industrial unions will 
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be able to do along this line. I am not saying that there 
are not negroes in the trade unions. There are. But they 
are so few in comparison with the total number that they 
are a real asset to the employer in the industrial struggle 
for the "open shop". During this summer the City of 
Highland Park actually imported 40 negroes from Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis because the "foreigners" working on the 
streets asked for a raise of pay. Within one week they 
were all gone and within four weeks the council came to i^ 
senses and raised the wages 10c an hour in order to get any 
kind of help. 

The great trouble with many people is that they thought 
they solved the negro problem when they freed him from 
chattel slavery. Now he is coming into the very midst of the 
land of his emancipators in the north, and even in this day 
and age that means that for the first time he is assuming 
the rights of citizenship by voting. Besides being a factor 
in the industrial field he is assuming his place in the po- 
litical realm. And unlike the good old American he will not 
vote the Republican or Democratic ticket because his father 
did — for his father did not vote. This means that he is 
open to the suggestions from all sides, and one would be 
surprised to go among the negroes in Detroit and know 
of the fundamental things — and even radical topics — that 
are occupying their attention. The words, "labor struggle," 
"exploitation," etc., are used with more discretion than 
some Congressmen use them in Washington. He is bound 
to play an important part in the oft mentioned "reconstruc- 
tion," and it all depends who is the shrewdest in their 
methods, whether he is to be lined up with the forces of 
labor, where he naturally belongs, or whether he is going 
to be won over by the reactionary forces of capital and 
be made to fight against himself and his brothers in the 
shop. 
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Chapter XIII. 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 

Whenever the street car men in Detroit go on strike 
for a more decent living the situation is at once analyzed 
by the newspapers as one in which three parties are con- 
cerned : the company, the men and, most important of all, 
the general public. I have so far tried to show how the 
working man and his family in Detroit live ; how the "400" 
live in comparison with him; where and how some of the 
foreigners and negroes live ; and now I want to deal with 
that all important, the most important element of society: 
"the general public." 

I went in to hear one of the most popular preachers 
in Detroit lately when he was scheduled to speak on 
"America's Labor Problem." His whole contention was 
that there were no classes and there was no real struggle 
and there would be no apparent one if every one did his or 
her share and speeded up production. This is proof positive. 

"The street car conductors have their labor organization 
and it is their right to have it. They work but they do 
not do hard work: simply open and shut doors and make 
change, issue and take transfers. On the other hand, the 
bank tellers do^ a very similar work, but they are not 
classified as 'working men.' " 

And yet the cashiers and tellers in New York-Bright 
there on Wall Street, under the very nose of J. P. Morgan 
— came very near to forming a union this summer. They 
have come to realize the difference between a banker or 
capitalist and a cashier, even if the minister cannot see it. 

Take the case of the street car strike. The general 
public in that case is the working men who use the cars 
to get to and from work. Or in the case of the man work- 
ing in any factory. While he is in the factory he is con- 
sidered a working man, but when he takes his wife and 
family to a movie, or goes in to buy a collar at the furnish- 
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ing store, he is classed as the general public. I have traveled 
all over the city; I have become acquainted with men and 
women in every walk of life and for the life of me I cannot 
find this all important "general public." 

Every man that I know of can be classed as either a 
working man, business man or capitalist. A working man 
is very easily found by the fact that he does some real 
productive work with his brain or his hands or the com- 
bination of the two. The capitalist lives on the income of 
his accumulated wealth, which is invested in either some 
industry or real estate. He produces nothing with his 
toil, but just manages his estate — or if he is "very suc- 
cessful" — ^he has some one to do it for him. In between 
these two groups is a comparatively small group — the 
"the petty Bourgeoisie" — who do a little of both with the 
sincere hope and one ambition that they will live to see 
the day when they will be truly successful and do only the 
latter. Their god is the great American dollar, their patron 
saint is John D. Rockefeller, and Indian Village or Grosse 
Pointe their ideal of heaven. They believe that every man 
has the chance to make a success in the world, that the 
working class can be happy and prosperous if they will 
only work hard — and then they demonstrate the fact by 
getting out of the working class as fast as they can. One 
young man I know of recently got out of the factory and 
went into real estate. He made $160 in one day. "Fll 
never work again," he said. 

I have just been looking over the list of men whom 
President Wilson selected to represent the "public" in the 
labor conference in Washington. Here it is : 

Bernard B. Baruch, New York — Member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Robert S. Brooklings, St. Louis, Mo. — Vice-president 
Union Trust Co., St. Louis; trustee of Carnegie Institute 
and Carnegie Peace Foundation. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., New York — Director Colorado 
Coal and Iron Co., Manhattan R. R. Co., etc.; member of 
firm of Standard Oil Co. 

Elbert H. Gary, New York — Chairman of U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 
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Dr. Chas. W. Eliot, Massachusetts — Pres. Emeritus of 
Harvard. 

Chas. Edw. Russell, New York — Author and journalist ; 
former member of Socialist party; member of diplomatic 
mission sent to Russia. 

John Spargo, Vermont — Author; former member of So- 
sialist party; founder with Sam Gompers of the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy. 

O. E. Bradfute, Xenia, O. — President Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation ; chairman State Agricultural association. 

Ward Burgess, Omaha, Neb. — Wholesale dry goods 
merchant; director Omaha National Bank. 

Fuller R. Calloway, La Grange, Ga. — Cotton manufac- 
turer, bank director and financier. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne, New York — Lawyer and finan- 
cier. 

H. B. Endicott, Milton, Mass. — Head of the shoe con- 
cern of Endicott, Johnson & Co. 

Paul L. Feiss, Cleveland, O. — Manufacturer of clothing, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

Edwin F. Gay, Massachusetts — Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 

Geo. R. James, Memphis, Tenn. — Manufacturer, mer- 
chant, banker and farmer. 

Thos. D. Jones, Chicago — President New Jersey Zinc 
Co., director International Harvester Co. 

A. A. Landon, Buffalo, N. Y. — Vice-president .American 
Radiator Co. 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, la. — Publisher; director in 
a number of banks. 

L. D. Sweet, Carbondale, Col. — Farmer; interested in 
beet sugar. 

Gavin McNab, San Francisco, Cal. — Attorney; active 
Democrat. 

Louis Titus, San Francisco, Cal. — One-time prominent 
lawyer ; now banker and financier ; large owner of oil prop- 
erties and interested in lumber concerns and shipbuilding 
companies. 

I have given the entire list because I was afraid that my 
readers would not believe me if I said that when the presi- 
4ent of the United States looked over the entire country to 
select men to sit in a conference at Washington to represent 
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the "public" he had to pick bankers, financiers and mer- 
chants with the exception of two one-time Socialists (if 
they ever were real ones) and two educators who are frank- 
ly on the side of business, and a politician of San Francisco, 
who also knows on which side his bread is buttered. When 
John D/s miners went on strike in Colorado we heard the 
same old story about the three interested parties. And now 
John D. is representing the "Public," along with Judge 
Gary, that famous friend of the people who refused to even 
meet and talk with the workmen of his own mills concern- 
ing the terms of the settlement when they were on strike ! 

Some think that President Wilson has absolutely sold 
out to the big interests, and there is a great deal of ground 
for their accusation, but in all fairness it should be said 
that he would have just as difficult a time finding the "gen- 
eral public" in the country as I have of finding them in De- 
troit. "There ain't no such animal." The term is simply 
one which is used as a sort of camouflage, like "national 
prosperity", "civic wealth", etc. 

The officials at Washington had to send out a warning 
recently to the soldiers telling them to stay away from De- 
troit because of housing conditions and the over-supply in 
the labor market. I would sound another warning: never 
think that you will enjoy the "prosperity" of Detroit if you 
are a workingman and intend to remain one. It can't be 
done. On the other hand, if you are an investor, a real 
estate shark, a smooth-talking salesman or a shrewd busi- 
ness man, Detroit offers a very fertile field for your efforts. 

I strolled into the Board of Commerce not over a month 
ago and one of the officials there (who is retained for that 
purpose) was explaining the city to an out-of-town guest. 
The line went something like this : 

"Geographically Detroit is out of the way. Toledo is 
on the main railroad line and we are off here to one side. 
The marvelous development of Detroit has been due to the 
foresight and energy of men like Henry B. Joy, Truman 
Newberry, etc. (The visitor wrote them all down.) The 
business men here have been wise enough to pay their men 
30 that they take pride in being Dodge men, or Burroughs 
men, or Ford men, etc. We have kept this an 'op^n shop' 
town ; that is the secret of Detroit's prosperity." 
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The visitor was all ears at once. "Ah, do you account 
for the development of Detroit because you have been able 
to keep the unions out?" 

"Absolutely! Detroit is what it is because the union 

movement is weak I wish you could talk with 

Mr. Culver of the Employers' Association before you 
leave." 

And so there is laid the foundation for another Welliver 
article in the magazine or newspaper, and Detroit remains 
what it is "because the union movement is weak". 

Mr. Gompers has insisted that Detroit is the hot-bed of 
Bolshevism and blames it on the fact that we have prohi- 
bition. Of course, Mr. Gompers does not mean that. He 
simply means that what labor movement there is in De- 
troit is not enthusiastic over the leadership of himself and 
the other national officers of the American Fedration of 
Labor, so he wants to fill the men's stomachs with strong 
drink again in order that they will not use their heads so 
much. In fact, I have found a good many employers in the 
city who feel the same way. They supported the prohi- 
bition movement because they were told that a sober man 
was more efficient than a drunken one, whic his true. Now 
they are confronted with the fact that the sober man also 
thinks more than the drunk, and "such men are dangerous". 

I do not know that I should go as far as my genial 
friend in the Board of Commerce and imply that Detroit 
would be a different place if the labor movement were well 
organized. I know that they would have to have some- 
thing more fundamental than "a fair day's wage for a fair 
day's work" for their motto before they accomplished any- 
thing very far-reaching. At least 80% of the people in De- 
troit can be classified as "workingmen", and that is certain- 
ly enough to constitute a majority of the "general public". 
And they struggle along from day to day, and year to year, 
hoping against hope that something will happen which will 
put them in a position where they will not have to live in 
the cheap houses, wear the cheap clothes, eat the cheap 
food, be buried in a cheap casket, and have a cheap minister 
preach their funeral sermon — if indeed they are fortunate 
enough to escape the "city burial". 
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Slowly but surely we are coming to the realization 
that there is no "general public" except as it is composed 
of the workers of the community. When that has finally 
taken a thorough hold upon our minds we shall be in a po- 
sition to realize that there is not general prosperity unless 
all are prosperous — that there is no success unless all 
succeed. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD— Chapter XIV. 

In Michigan they do the very humane thing of pension- 
ing mothers with children. The idea in back of the scheme 
is simply this: that the mother can care for the child and 
give it a better training than some public institution if re- 
lieved of the necessity of going out to work. I believe that 
all of us will admit that the idea is fundamentally sound. 
I have talked with any number of social workers and they 
all agree that a child should be kept in the home rather 
than sent to one of the orphan asylums or public institu- 
tions, which are very efficient "deformatories". I can see 
my reader heaving a sight of relief, because at last I am 
going to say something nice about the city or state. 

The Mothers' Pension Law was passed in August, 1913, 
and it has not been altered since. There are between 1,100 
and 1,200 women in Wayne county being assisted in this 
manner, and in 1918 $325,000 was expended in their behalf. 
But you cannot realize how generous the state is in this 
regard until you examine the individual cases. The maxi- 
mum allowance for a child is $3.00 per week, with nothing 
for the mother. In some cases this is supplemented by the 
Public Welfare Department, but in most cases the mother 
supplements by "working out" or taking in washing. 

Mr. Lurie of the Research Dept. made a thorough study 
of the pensions for year September, 1917-September, 1918. 
He has one very interesting table in which he gives the 
maximum allowance, the average granted and the minimum 
cost of living as estimated by the Visiting Housekeepers' 
Association. It shows just how we are playing with the 
subject of the dependent mother and to what degree we are 
caring for the widows and orphans : 

Mother's Pensions 





Cost of 


Maximum 


Average 




Living 


Pension 


Granted 


Mother and 1 child 


$11.51 


$ 3.00 


$2.79 


Mother and 2 children.. 


15.08 


6.00 


4.77 


Mother and 3 children.. 


18.28 


9.00 


6.49 


Mother and 4 children.. 


21.48 


12.00 


8.70 


Mother and 5 children.. 


23.01 


15.00 


8.77 


Mother and 6 children.. 


26.04 


18.00 


9.92 
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If we first compare the cost of living with the maximum 
pension we see that the amount allowed for the mother and 
one child is less than one-third of the amount needed to 
keep body and soul together in common decency. As the 
number of children increases, the ratio becomes better on 
account of mother's expenses becoming proportionately less 
until in the case of three children the amount is nearly one- 
half of the amount necessary, and with six children it is a 
little over two-thirds. 

The austere judge evidently thought that they could 
live on even less than the minimum, or he thought that 
these particular mothers could both care for their homes 
and supplement the pensions to a marked degree. As a re- 
sult he gives even less than the maximum allowance, which 
is less than the minimum cost of living. The greatest dem- 
onstration of judicial wisdom is shown in the difference 
between the amount allowed for the mothers with four 
children and those with five. The fifth child is allowed 
the munificent sum of seven cents a week for food, cloth- 
ing, extra bed clothes, ice cream, candy and the "movies" ! 

Miss Lee is a sincere woman and a hard worker for the 
welfare of the poor and needy. She has worked out her 
charts with a great deal of care. They are based upon ac- 
tual experience and experiment. She went down on the 
river front and lived as a widow with three children from 
the Children's Aid Society. She did it for just one month 
and kept an accurate account of her expenses, etc. At the 
end of the month she had to take a vacation and recuperate, 
and one year later she had to go to the hospital. The 
papers all resounded her praise for making the sacrifice to 
actually learn how the "other half* live in the prosperous, 
dynamic Detroit. I know Miss Lee, and I know she did 
not do it for newspaper publicity, except as that publicity 
might help to make the "general public" realize what a 
farce not only our prosprity was, but also our relief work 
and pension system. 

My thoughts went out to the woman who is left ^ 
widow in middle life, or after, with a flock of little children 
to care for. I thought of Miss Lee, with all her training, 
with all her knowledge of housekeeping and the values of 
food, breaking down after one month of the strain, when 
she knew that she only had to hold out for the four week^ 
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I compared her with the woman who lacks the educational 
advantages, who has to do scrubbing or washing instead 
of office work to make ends meet, and who can see no end 
to the long, long line which stretches before her — miless 
she can marry again. It is a business deal, an economic ne- 
cessity. She simply cannot keep up the struggle and main- 
tain her physical strength and attractiveness. If she is 
wise she will make the bargain quickly, so as to make a good 
one. We talk of love and companionship. Ye gods I we 
make it economically impossible for these women to wait 
until the "right man" comes along. 

I went out one summer to get a job in a factory. It 
was during the war, when there was a shortage of labor 
and high wages were being paid. I was on vacation with 
full pay from the church. (That is one respect in which 
our churches are more Christian than the factories — al- 
though some of the trustees who have been inocculated 
with business shrewdness have their objections.) I went 
to one factory after another and applied at the employment 
office. I told the thick-necked, bullet-headed gentleman at 
the window that I was a college graduate. He offered me 
a job as a "handy man" at 38c per hour. I went up the 
street and asked at another factory. They would give me 
40c. I walked the streets for one whole week, and it was 
the best I could get, and I finally accepted it. My socio- 
logical investigation along that line had gone far enough. 
My wife remarked on about the third day : "Now you know 
what a man out of a job feels like." I answered "Yes," but 
it was a lie, although I didn't realize it at the time. I do 
not realize it now. I can't ! I have a college and seminary 
education and I can sell it at any time I choose. If the 
pinch becomes too great, I can sell my soul and conscience 
at so much per, and my wife and children will not suffer, 
and who can tell but that I will give in and follow the line 
of least resistance. I may choose to live in the courts of 
Pharaoh rather than endure the hardships of the people of 
Israel. It is a temptation that many face and only a few 
are able to defeat. The old law of economic determinism 
works its natural course. 

But I am not thinking of the man who is able to rise, 
who can become a "conscious prostitute", but the man who 
is unable to be anything but a worker with a trade, or still 
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Wofse, the man who is a member of the vast rank of "un* 
skilled". I can see him struggling along to make ends 
meet, trying to buy his wife the things she wants as much 
as any of the "ladies" who roll by in their limousines. 
There comes an "off season" and he is laid off. He 
walks the streets looking for a job — because there has been 
an over-production and he must wait until the market be- 
comes readjusted. He has not enough economic sense to 
reason that there has been an under-consumption because 
he and all the rest have not had sufficient money to buy 
back that which they produced and the "400' have found it 
impossible to consume it all. He has been obedient and 
speeded up production until it has had its natural result — 
its inevitable result. He goes to church on Sunday, in the 
midst of his anxiety seeking some cure and comfort, and is 
told that he should not covet, "the Lord will provide". And 
then he sarts out again on Monday morning. There is a 
shortage of coal, and of course it is he that must go with- 
out — it is taken for granted, by him and the "general pub- 
lic". As he is contemplating whether the struggle is worth 
while or not, he is offered a job at less than he had before, 
but he is in a frame of mind to take anything — to grasp at 
a straw. Perhaps it is a position as a strike-breaker. He 
does not like to be a scab — but the wife and children ! He 
works until the strike is settled and is then "laid off" again, 
when he was nearly "even" again. 

Next year it is the same old story. As far as he can see, 
it will be the same story for the rest of his life. I heard an 
employer give a talk recently in which he told the men that 
all had a chance to rise in the world, and actually advised 
them to start in business for themselves — "even if you start 
with a peanut stand." One of the men said that he had and 
failed (over one-half in the country do). Another askedf 
him what he would do if all the men in the factory should 
take his advice and quit the next day. 

"Oh, there would be plenty left. There are always 
plenty of men in the world who have to have somebody 
else provide a job for them. Did you know that 3% of 
the people in this country have to find jobs for the other 
97% ?!1 

Yes, I know it, and I know that the success of the busi- 
ness men of today is absolutely dependent upon the men 
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in the shops. 1 know that it would be absolutely impossible 
to make profits in any business unless the vast majority 
were kept down. I defy anyone to refute the statement 
that the prosperity of Detroit and every other modern city 
is built upon the poverty of the workingman, and particu- 
larly the unskilled laborer. They say they can't pay high 
wages. What they mean is: "We can't pay higher wages 
and be millionaires at the same time," and that is. true. 

In his book, "Misery and Its Causes," Edw. Devine has 
a table showing the principal disabilities in 5,000 dependent 
families in New York city : 

Disability Families Affected Percentage 

Unemployment 3458 69.16 

Overcrowding 2014 44.68 

Widowhood 1472 29.44 

Chronic diseases (other than tuberculosis 
and rheumatism) 1365 27.30 

Temporary physical disability 984 19.68 

More than three children 944 18.88 

Intemperance 833 16.66 

Less than 5 years in New York 814 16.28 

Tuberculosis 619 12.38 

Desertion, non-support 606 12.12 

Head of family 60 years old or more.... 599 11.98 

Laziness, shiftlessness 588 11.76 

Childbirth 363 7.26 

All of the others are minor contributing causes ranging 
less than the last given: "child-birth". The apparent dis- 
crepancy in the figures is accounted for by the fact that 
Mr. Devine counts all the contributing cases in each case 
and does not decide which is the most important or deciding 
factor. If you will make an investigation of the problem 
you will probably find out for yourself why he does this. 

"Unemployment" stands out above all the rest, with 
nearly two-thirds as many cases coming under "over- 
crowding". As a matter of fact, they are one and the 
same thing, because the poor and the unemployed are al- 
ways the ones to share their rooms and produce the housing 
evil. And next in line comes "widowhood", followed close- 
ly by "disease", which would actually go ahead of it if we 
counted in the tubercular under this head. 
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AT THE END OF THE ROAD. 
He is over 70 years of age and having his first picture 
taken. Does his face portray indolence, shiftlessness and 
ignorance; or has his mistake been in remaining a work- 
ing msu?. 



Here again the classifications are overlapping. The 
widow is often unemployed and she is more than likely 
living in crowded quarters. I believe it is James who in- 
cluded the care of the widows and orphans as one of the 
qualifications of "pure religion, undefined." If we are going 
to make this a Christian community and country and cease 
being satisfied with this everlasting sham, we have got to 
make some better provision than we are doing at the pres- 
ent, either in the form of adequate pensions or an ade- 
quate wage to the men, so that they can lay by enough dur- 
ing their productive years to care for their families when 
disease or accident carries them off. 

I think that probably the worst rebuke of all is that very 
suggestive classification : "Head of family, 60 years old or 
more". A certain doctor once advnced the theory that we 
were all useless after we had reached 60 years of age. 
There was all manner of criticism heaped upon the poor old 
man. He really didn't mean it, which is shown by the fact 
that he did not commit suicide upon reaching his three 
score years. But it is a fact that men are useless in the in- 
dustrial world after that age to a very large degree. They 
are shuffled off for the younger and more active to become 
drifters or "bums". While we were making the rounds 
with the camera we took a picture of an old man on a park 
bench — over 70, and it was the first time in his life that he 
had had his picture taken! I have walked among these 
people as they lounged in the parks and slept in McGregor 
Institute and the cheap lodging houses. I have wondered 
what they looked like when they were babies. I wonder if 
they were born tired, if they suckled on tired milk, if they 
were tired when they went to bed every night and tired 
when they got up every morning, now to be thrown on the 
heap of human wreckage — worn out brothers of Christ and 
victims of "Prosperity" ? 
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RECREATION— Chapter XVI. 

"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," so that 
the question of recreation and entertainment is one not 
only for the attention of the people who are interested in 
the pleasure of the people, but those who are concerned 
with their mental alertness, and even their capacity for 
work. I would not go so far as to say that there is as great 
an influence played by recreation facilities as housing con- 
ditions upon the health and working capacity of the men, 
but there is just as direct a relationship. Many of the man- 
ufacturers have realized this fact and have tennis courts, 
etc., adjoining the factory. The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. has some very good courts, although no better 
and about one-fourth as many as the Ford. Ford also has 
a couple of baseball diamonds, but they are not kept in 
anything like as good condition as the courts. One man 
told me that his foreman had forbidden him playing baseball 
because the production was falling off. 

On the whole, however, the great mass of recreation 
and social centers in the city are commercialized. The 
"movies" occupy the best and most up-to-date places, al- 
though they have recently started to give vaudeville along 
with the pictures in one house after another. These men 
are in the business for exactly the same reason that others 
are in the manufacturing business or real estate game: to 
make money. If they can "please their patrons" more by 
putting on some "bathing girls" in between the reels, that 
is what will be done — if it pays. The burlesque shows and 
vaudevilles flourish in Detroit — every night and Sunday, 
too. I never realized what a connection there was between 
these and the complex process of keeping the minds of the 
people occupied with something besides their own condi- 
tion until I went around to some of the cheaper shows and 
mixed in the crowd. At first the remarks about the girls 
on the stage, the picking them out from the chorus, the 
"jokes", and the whole atmosphere — ^blue with both smoke 
and oaths — repels and disgusts you. I looked around and 
wondered where this man and that man worked. I won- 
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dered where they worked, what they got, where they lived, 
etc. If you could only get them to stop this mad and 
vicious circle and think ! Ah, there is the real value of the 
cheap show, the dance hall, and even to some extent the 
athletic field. And consciously or unconsciously the finan- 
cial interests realize it. A show has to be pretty raw to be 
censored. Not only do the papers give them immense ads, 
but very generous "stories" and cartoons. On the other 
hand, an educational lecture by even such a man as John 
Dewey of Columbia University gets very scant recognition, 
and one by a man advocating better conditions for the 
workers will get nothing but sarcasm, if it gets even that. 
And the "public press" knows from experience what the 
powers want the people to read and believe, and think 
about. 

On Adams avenue, just one block east of Woodward, is 
the Y. M. C. A., with the largest membership of any in the 
world. It is a fine structure for the petty business man of 
the town and the young men and boys who are following 
in their train. But it is not quite exclusive enough for the 
"400", so they ha.ve constructed the immense Detroit Ath- 
letic Club just two blocks away. It is the most exclusive 
club in the city, where all the cardinals and notables take 
luncheon or breakfast with the mayor or the "Citizens' 
Committee" when they visit the town. No one objects to 
their having all this finery and equipment with which to en- 
tertain their guests and themselves. I am not opposed to 
wealth ; but I am opposed to poverty, and I do claim that 
gentlemen coming into this city and simply dining at the 
D. A. C. (as it is popularly known) get no conception of the 
city as it really exists. They would get a far better idea if 
they were to walk into the old Park Dance Academy, which 
lies right between the "Y" and the D. A. C, and get ac- 
quainted with the 15,000 members of the Automobile Work- 
ers' union — which, I dare say, is more than the D. A. C. has 
or wants. This is one of the best labor halls in town, al- 
though the Jewish workers have united and put up the 
Labor Lyceum at 62 Livingston. Any night in the week 
it is a regular beehive of activity. The workers are learn- 
ing that they must own their own halls (unless they want 
to be continually hampered) — just like the business men 
own theirs. The only difficulty is this : it takes at least 400 
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LABOR LYCEUM. 

1 the city owned by 



times as many contributors from the laboring ranks as from 
the business interests, and the work is correspondingly 
slow. 

This past summer, for instance, the business interests 
of the city have put up for themselves the new Orchestra 
Hall. My friend protests. I am not fair. They did it for 
the City of Detroit. They read it in the paper. It is an ad- 
dition to the musical soul of Detroit and a contribution to 
the new art center. (They read the last in the Munsey 
magazine.) Then there was that little booklet which 
started out in this fashion : 

" 'DYNAMIC, as applied to Detroit, means something 
more than the force and energy that have been put into its 
material development. In its broadest sense it compre- 
hends the depth of its emotions, the height of its aspira- 
tions, and the strength of its faith in a future Detroit as a 
city of cosmopolitan interests. 

''To this end the first essential is the advancement of 
the city's culture, the cultivation of its aesthetic sense and 
the growth of its artistic stature. The same dynamic force 
which has made Detroit a dominant factor in the industrial 
world is back of its future attainments in the world of art, 
literature and music." 

Fine ! At last we are going to make a real effort to lift 
the people of Detroit out of their commercialism and put 
them into the realm of the artistic. The thing was critical. 
Something must be done right away. We were sinking 
into rank materialism. In six months they conceived the 
idea of the Orchestra Hall and had it ready for the first 
concert — for the enormous crowd of 2,200! 

Perhaps that is all in the city that would appreciate, this 
high type of classical music. It might be throwing pearls 
before swine to have the crowds come and hear the great 
renditions. That may all be true and yet think how we are 
condemning our city when we say it! We are really con- 
demning it more than that — we are admitting that we have 
no constructive program for the musical education of the 
great rank and file of the people — we are contenteidj to let 
them enjoy the jazz bands and "catchy" rag-time '/which 
soon becomes nauseating like a pancake when it becomes 
cold. What do we care about the vulgar rabble? We are 
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the soul of the city — its "aesthetic sense and — artistic stat- 
ure". We are the only ones worth cultivating. 

I have no objection to the cultivation of the tastes of 
the ''upper classes", because the few times I have been to 
the concerts I notice that the people in boxes have a hard 
time staying awake during the entire performance ; but I do 
object to their doing it and calling themselves "Detroit". 
I do object to their making the size of the hall and the price 
of the tickets such that only their own crowds is able to go 
— ^while they talk about the attainments of Detroit "in the 
world of art, literature and music". It is bad enough for 
them to take all the money of the place and talk about the 
wealth of the city without trying to monopolize the arts. 

A friend of mine has been comparing the situation of 
the orchestras in the various cities and has allowed me to 
use some of the material. This is about how we compare : 

No. of Concerts Seating Capacity Season Prices 

Detroit 2 series, 14 each 2200 $ 6.00— $24.00 

Philadelphia ... 25 2829 17.50— 50.00 

Chicago 28 2582 15.00— 50.00 

New York 16 2600 6.00—18.00 

The New York Symphony really gives more concerts 
than 16, but that series more nearly corresponded with the 
others. They really do the most valuable thing in giving 
a number of short series — one of five concerts and the other 
of eight. This brings the price of tickets for the series 
down to from $2.00 to $9.00, which is within the reach of 
many poor music lovers. In Philadelphia the tickets for 
the single concerts are very reasonable: 2Sc to $2.00. In 
Detroit the cheapest reserved seat is $1.00, over against 
50c in Philadelphia. 

No doubt many will hold the excuse of the small hall in 
Detroit is due to the fact that these other cities are larger 
and that our hall is proportionately larger. Yet, Detroit's 
hall is the newest and should be the more up to date — if we 
are really sincere in our effort to give the "public" a musi- 
cal education. Last year the Symphony Orchestra gave 
a complimentary concert at the Board of Commerce one 
noon. "Here we go 'round the mulberry bush." Money 
talks, it walks, it sings, it runs the whole darn town I Ijt 
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does not make any difference which way you turn you find 
that the cream is for the few and the skimmed milk for the 
many, and that the few are always called "DETROIT". 
They are characteristic of the city ; those who do not enjoy 
the best are either hopelessly ignorant or foreigners. Why 
didn't the Symphony give their complimentary concert to 
the workers in some factory or before the Federation of 
Labor or some other group comprised of people who are 
not able to buy a season ticket in advance, and so be as- 
sured of a seat? Why go to the very people who attend 
the regular concerts and give them another? That is why 
I said the business interests erected themselves an Orches- 
tra Hall ; they maintain the Symphony for themselves, be- 
cause they actually fool themselves into thinking that they 
are Detroit. And worse yet, they fool everybody else. 

I think it was Louis XIV who once said: *T am the 
Empire." And he really believed and his subjects believed 
it. And now we have advanced so far in democracy that 
the members of the Board of Commerce of Detroit and 
every other city in the country pat themselves on the back 
and say : "We are the city, we are the brains of industry, 
we are the connoisseurs of art, we are the patrons of music, 
we are the soul of the beautiful — others exist for us, the 
city, the country, God's favored people." And they get 
away with it! 

Note— Later the orchestra decided to have some "popular Sun- 
day afternoon concerts" with more "popular" prices. The lowest 
price was SO cents. 
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THE FORD FACTORY— Chapter XVII. 

My motive in devoting one chapter to the Ford Factory 
is not due the fact that I have any animosity towards 
Henry Ford or anyone else. I would also be very far away 
from the man who thinks that any one man can remedy the 
evils of the present order. We are all victims of the system 
alike. My idea in dealing with the Ford Factory is simply 
this : it is the largest factory in the city, produces as many 
automobiles as all the others put together, and has been 
heralded far and wide as the ideal place to work. It is 
probably a fact that more people associate Detroit with 
the Ford machine than with even Ty Cobb, and Henry 
Ford is known everywhere as the friend of the working- 
man. 

The Ford Motor Co. was organized in June, 1903, with 
Henry Ford and A. Y. Molcomson, a coal man, as co-part- 
ners controlling 51% of the stock, for which they turned in 
their invention and rights. The other stockholders and 
amount of stock hold was as follows : 

John S. Gray $10,000 

John W. Anderson 5,000 

Horace H. Rackham 5,000 

Dodge Brothers 10,000 

Albert Strelow 5,000 

James Couzens 2,500 

This accounts for only $37,500 worth of stock in the 
original company, although I have heard that it was really 
$50,000. The $10,000 subscribed by the Dodge Brothers 
was not really money at all ; it was to be paid out of the 
profit on 650 chassis, for whose manufacture they were 
given the contract. The 51% controlled by Malcomson and 
Ford represented $7,000 which Malcomson had put into the 
perfecting of the car in the early experimental stages. I 
simply give these figures at the start so that you may real- 
ize the important part that capital played in the formation 
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of the largest auto factory in the world. As far as the 
money contributed by the Dodge Brothers is concerned, 
we might as well say that it came directly from the men 
working in the factory at the time — it was just the profit 
taken off of their labor on 650 chassis ! We are reminded 
of the man who visited a brickyard and saw the owner say 
something to one of the men. (I think it is one of Scott 
Nearing's stories.) 

"What did you tell that man?" asked the visitor. 

1 told him to hurry," replied the owner. 

What right have you to tell him to hurry?" 

1 pay him to hurry." 

"Where do you get the money to pay him?" 

"I sell bricks. I own the factory." 

"Oh, I see. And where did you get the money so as to 
become the owner of the factory?" 

"Why, I sold bricks. Say, you shut up before some of 
these men hear you." 

Well, the Ford Motor Co. began to be successful from 
the very start. Five months after the organization of the 
company they paid a dividend of 2% ; a month later they 
declared another 10%; in January, 1904, they handed out 
20% more, and six months later they were prosperous 
enough to give 68%. That makes exactly 100% within the 
first year. Just think! Within the first year the workers 
paid back all they borrowed to get their enterprise started 
and became the actual owners of the plant. **^What did you 
say?" I really forgot myself. I was thinking in terms of 
another civilization for the moment and forgot that under 
the present system you can eat your pie and still have it — 
if the pie is put into the shape of stocks and bonds. 

Remember that $7,000 that Mr. Malcomson put into the 
business at the very beginning? In 1906 he sold it to 
Henry Ford for $175,000, and Henry gained control of the 
company. Mr. Strelow later sold his $5,000 for $25,000 to 
invest it in a gold mine. According to Moody's Analysis 
of Investments, there is now $2,000,000 of stock with a par 
value of $100. This is rather confusing because one would 
naturally think that it took $2,000,000 in order to get the 
company started. It took nothing of the sort, as we have 
already seen. 
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We used to hear a lot about "watered stock", and then 
when Teddy gave up the game of trust busting and hand- 
ing all the pieces back to the owners in just as good shape 
as before, we heard nothing more about the "water," and a 
lot of people came to the conclusion that the capitalists 
had reformed and that they were collecting dividends only 
on actual investments. The only trouble with that is, that 
if they did, the rate would be so high that even the person 
who votes the Republican ticket because their grandfather 
saw Lincoln once and their family had always been staunch 
G. O. P. party members would tumble to the fact that 
something was wrong with the whole scheme. So they in- 
crease the amount of stock so that the rate remains "re- 
spectable". I am told by a former stockholder in the S. S. 
Kresge Co. that there is $50,000,000 "water" in the Wool- 
worth 5c & 10c Store Co. "Oh, the Kresge Co. isn't half 
bad in comparison." 

There is always a great deal of talk about the high rate 
paid by the Ford Co., and it is no piker in that respect, but 
they have not followed the orthodox financial method of 
increasing the stock as the profits increased. The idea is 
simple: you increase the selling price to "as much as the 
traffic can bear" and you increase the stock to as much as 
you can pay dividends on. Ford's refusal to be a good 
financier in this respect is probably one of the reasons that 
he is not popular with the other leading lights, and the 
reason they did not want him to live with them out at 
Grosse Point. 

Here are some of the other dividends at reported in 
Moody : 

Sept., 1910 100% 

June. 1913 500% ($10,000,000) 

1914 100% 

1915 Not reported 

1916 60% 

Jan., 1919 100% 

Feb., 1919 100% 

The last available financial statement of earnings is foi 
the year ending July 31, 1916: 

Gross Revenues $206,867,347 

Net Revenues 59,994,118 

Dividends (60%) 1,200,000 

Surplus for year 58,794,118 
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That IS, after taking out their dividends at an enormous 
rate they still have this surplus left. It is interesting to 
think what they could do with this if they didn't pocket it. 
They could, for instance, set aside $6,794,118 as a "sinking 
fund" — which is a lot more than would be necessary to 
start the whole business all over again — and then, figur- 
ing on 50,000 men being employed, they could give each 
and every man an increase in wages amounting to $20 a 
week. Or they could wait until the end of the year and 
then share the profits with the men in either yearly or 
quarterly payments. I should advise the latter, as it would 
probably give some men heart failure to receive over $1,000 
at one time, in addition to their wages. 

Of course, the much heralded "profit-sharing" system 
has been in effect since January 12, 1914, when the mini- 
mum wage in the factory was made $5.00 a day. I thought 
that the 500% dividend in 1913 had gotten on their nerves 
and they thought they better do something to divide up. 
The fact that they did not publish the rate in 1915 may be 
due to the fact that they were ashamed of it, because I 
have heard Mr. Brownell, their advertising man, say that 
it was by far their best investment. 

I was living on Staten Island, N. Y., in 1914 when the 
announcement went all over the country. It was this, as 
reported in the eastern papers and magazines: that the 
Ford Co. was going to share its profits with the men, half 
to the "company** and half to the men. They estimated 
that the men's share for the first year would be equal to 
the wage of $5.00 per day. If the profits went up the 
wages were to rise with them, etc. I can remember the 
men working in that small town for the S. S. White Den- 
tal Co. at the rate of $10.00 and $15.00 a week rubbing their 
eyes and declaring that it scarcely seemed possible. I even 
talked about it in a prayer meeting and told them that the 
only reason that it was possible was the fact that Henry 
Ford owned a majority of the stock and had the deciding 
voice. During our discussion period an old-time Socialist 
who just started to come to church got up and made the 
remark that what Mr. Taylor said was all true if the re- 
ports in the papers were true, but that his experience had 
led him to believe that there was a "catch" somewhere and 
that probably the men were required to speed up, or they 
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had to conform to this or that regulation in order to get 
their share of the profits. I have learned since that he was 
right, and some people who live in Highland Park now 
and were there then tell me that it was the master stroke 
which prevented the unionizing of the shop at that time 
and the probable strike due to the general dissatisfaction. 



RUINS OF THE WADSWORTH FACTORY. 

One of the contract factories of the Ford Motor Co., 
which was held practically stationary by a strike tip to 
the time it burn down. 

The term "profit-haring" is a misnomer and is mislead- 
ing. We should speak of a minimum rate of so much be- 
cause the wages stay the same no matter what the profits 
are. There is not the relationship between the amount the 
men receive and the amount produced which is implied in 
the term. Over at the Maxwell Motor Co. they call it a 
"bonus", i, e., a man receives so much in wages and then 
so much as a bonus if he produces up to standard and is a 
nice little boy all the time. I believe that it is illegal to 
withhold a man's wages if he has earned them, but when 
you call part of them "profits" or "a bonus" you can get 
away with the reduction a lot easier. A man is late to 
work once or twice — and with the conveyer system of pro- 
duction, that throws a monkey-wrench in the machinery — 
and he is threatened at once with a loss of the "profits". 
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There are all kinds of things that you can do under this 
system — from compelling the men to tell how much they 
spend for groceries, furniture and recreation, to coming to 
work regularly. Of course, it is not slavery — a man is free 
to work when he wants and for whom he wants and for 
what he wants— but in Detroit he must be "steady" and 
accept what the four or five men at the head of the concern 
see fit to give him if he wants to continue on this earth. I 
am not saying that the "profit-sharing" system was not 
born with a humanitarian motive, but it is kept because it 
is profitable — it is good business — and Henry Ford is no 
more giving the men something for nothing than anybody 
else in the manufacturing business. They earn every cent 
they get and several that they don't get. 

Now Henry Ford and his son Edsel have bought out 
the minority stockholders at a price which makes the value 
of the stock more than $300,000,000, which simply means 
that a dividend could be paid upon that amount— not that 
the money is actually invested. Mr. Wills, who was really 
the brains of the organization end of the factory — while 
Henry Ford was the head of it — has quit the company to 
start a concern of his own. One man told me that Wills 
received as much as $2,000,000 a year, while others who 
are in a position to know put it at $1,500,000. John R. Lee, 
who was the head of the sociological department and saw 
that the men were fed the proper intellectual, pre-digested 
food, followed closely on his heels. C. C. DeWitt, who 
has had charge of the English school, is also going, and 
everyone asks, "Who next?" Henry and Edsel Ford are 
now the sole stockholders, with H. H. Rackham, F. L. 
Klingensmith and James Cuzens on the Board of Directors 
with them — the last I heard. Now is the real test of the 
company — whether it is going to continue in a paternalistic 
spirit for the sake of profit or whether it is to take a step 
in the recognition of the rights of the men rather than the 
privilege of the few at the head to do something for them 
when they get good and ready. 

Personally, I do not hold out any great hopes of the 
Ford Factory being the seat of progress. For instance, the 
men in the Wadsworth Co. went on strike this last year. 
The Wadsworth Co. had a contract with the Ford Co. to 
furnish coupe bodies, and the strike put them out of com- 
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mission as far as production was concerned. Immediately 
the Ford Co. began to transfer men over there to act as 
scabs, and actually used some of the army automobiles to 
convey them, until it was stopped by the union. To the 
credit of the men in the factory, let it be said that they had 
a hard time getting volunteer scabs. I know of one depart- 
ment of 125 men where the foreman refused, and every man 
stood with him. (Of course, the foremen and superin- 
tendents were the easiest to persuade — as so many of them 
have the idea that they are superior because the slight au- 
thority they possess.) This created so much dissatisfac- 
tion that it was soon abandoned and the Wads worth left 
to its own resources to secure men. Not long afterwards 
the plant burnt down one night, and as I came by it one day 
with a high school teacher who lives in that part of the city. 
I made some remark about the big fire and how strange it 
was. 

"Well," he replied, "there is no proof of the cause, but 
a lot of people out here think that the strike was getting 
the better of the company." 

"You mean," I said, "that they thought that was an 
easy way out of the dilemma?" 

"Well, we don't know anything about it, as I said be- 
fore, but it just looked queer coming at the time it did, 
and then to have the statement in the paper the next morn- 
ing that "in spite of the recent labor troubles, there would 
be no investigation." We figured that if there had been 
any chance of blaming it on the strikers they would have 
investigated it to the limit, whereas if the blame were liable 
to fall on the other side they naturally would not investi- 
gate themselves. It was just 'queer', that's all." 

The whole thing was "queer", anyway. It showed the 
Ford Co., if not Henry Ford himself, to be an enemy of 
organized labor, and it revealed the class consciousness 
of the entire employing class. For instance, one of the 
officials of the Wadsworth Co. was out to dinner one night 
and an innocent woman at the affair asked him how the 
strike was coming along. (The wives of these men are 
never supposed to know about labor troubles.) Within a 
week the woman's husband was called into the office of 
the factory where he worked. (Please bear in mind that 
this factory had no connection with either the Wadsworth 
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or the Ford.) He was accused of being a Bolshevik and 
labor agitator, and when he protested his innocence was 
informed that Mr. "So-and-So" of the Wadsworth Co. had 
requested that he be discharged and that he better watch 
his tongue — he could go back and have one more trial. 

No, you cannot expect any developments of democracy 
in the industrial field in Detroit without a struggle — and 
the Ford Co. is characteristic of the city. They stick to- 
gether and work together like a well-oiled machine. And 
they have discovered that Bismark had the proper method 
when he advocated, "Give the men what they want before 
they ask it" — it keeps them satisfied, and you can make a 
lot larger profit out of a contented man than you can out 
of a restless one.^ 

It is always given as an excuse that Ford does not make 
much of a profit on the separate machines — and this is true. 
After deducting the commission of the sales agents, they 
say there is only about $60 cleared on a car, but it must be 
remembered that they are turning out something like 3,000 
cars a day. This again would be impossible unless the men 
worked the shifts, so that some of the machines never 
stopped during the 24 hours of the day. The shift begin- 
ning at 11 or 12 o'clock at night, commonly known as the 
"dead man's shift" or the "divorce shift", is probably the 
cause of from one-third to one-half of the dissatisfaction 
in the company leading to withdrawal. But you cannot 
keep up the present production without it, in some 
branches at least — and profits depend upon. the production. 

I have been trying to get hold of some of the salaries 
paid in the Ford Co. and have at least an approximate list : 

Name. Salary Per Year 

Henry Ford $150,000 

Edsel Ford 75,000 

F. L. Klingensmith 50,000 

W. B. Mayo 30,000 

B. S. Craig 25,000 

S. S. Marquis 25,000 

P. E. Martin 20,000 

F. H. Diehl 20,000 

C. W. Avery 17,000 

Six Superintendents, each 6,000 

Twenty Department Heads, each.. 4,800 

Assistants, each 3,000 
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There are one or two others who get some pretty fair- 
sized chunks, but even this approximate list will show 
how those who do not "share in the profits" manage to get 
along. That is not quite fair, either, because the two Fords 
receive their dividend over and above the salary. The first 
they get for working, the other for owning; one they earn, 
the other they get. Over against this, the entire factory 
pay-roll was $6,873,232.50 for the month of September, 
1919. 

I met a man on the street the other day who was just 
quitting the factory to take up another line. I do not know 
how much he. has been receiving, but he has had a very 
nice office job, with a salary, which means m6re than 
wages. I expressed my surprise at the step, because he 
has always been such a booster for the place. 

"Let me tell you," he said, "that is one h — of a place 
to work unless you're an executive!" 

That's it ! It is not a question of money entirely, nor is 
it hours, or even the cleanliness of the shop — as the guide 
will point out to you. It is the opportunity to do some 
creative work that we all crave ; the chance to take a little 
bit of initiative; to use and develop our brains; to be an 
individual. One guide told me that they transferred the 
men from one job to another every month or so, or they 
would not go wild with the monotony of pick it up, put it 
on, tighten ; pick it up, put it on, tighten ; pick it up, put it 
on, tighten — day after day, week in and week out. 

There is no doubt in my mind that we shall have to 
have a lot more of the Ford system of production as we 
develop, but we shall have even shorter hours than eight 
when we get it perfected and in general operation — and we 
shall also have a better and more just system of distribu- 
tion of the profits. We shall learn that it is undemocratic 
to keep thousands toiling to make ends meet day after day 
while a little handful roll in wealth. 

Note: January, 1920. The Ford Company has now 
come across with a bonus which is estimated at $8,000,000 
for the 50,000 employed in the factory, or an average of 
$160 apiece. That is too high an average and the men are 
not receiving that amount — unless the "high-ups" in the 
office are getting a very large share of it. Even if the full 
amount is given, the factory is only distributing to the men 
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the profits of less than two months — which is made out of 
their labor. There is no giving away to the men. 

Along with this bonus is announced an investment 
plan by which the men may buy "investment certificates" 
yielding 6% per annum. Do not get the idea that this is 
stock — common or preferred. It is merely a plan by which 
the men deposit up to one-third of their pay in the company 
at 6% rather than in the bank at 3%. The scheme cuts 
out the middle man of the financial world — the bank — but 
that is all. And it will also tend to tie the men to the con- 
cern, make them more regular, more productive, more 
profitable, etc. 
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DEMOCRACY— Chapter XVII. 

We have seen how life in Detroit is not entirely a bed 
of roses except for a few, and I do not believe that we 
should desire that type of life. Heaven would really be a 
vefy monotonous sort of place if you had nothing to do but 
sit around and play on a harp. (I know that some of us 
would go insane from the discords.) The rich are forever 
telling us also that riches do not bring happiness — and then 
they proceed to make themselves and their children miser- 
able by amassing a larger fortune. The "successful" man 
under the present order and standard is the one who does 
not have to work. With all the prating about "the dignity 
of labor", there is an enormous amount of energy being 
expended in the effort to get out of the laboring class. 

You have all heard, no doubt, the story of the Indian 
who used to sit on the steps of the general store in the 
small factory town and whittle his stick, week in and week 
out. He was appealed to by the superintendent to go to 
work in the factory. 

"John, you go to work, and work hard, and by and by 
you be a foreman." 

"Ugh," said John. 

"And then you keep on working and studying and sav- 
ing your money and you be a superintendent, like me." 

"Ugh." 

"And then you be elected president of the company and 
you buy stock with the money saved — and you don't have 
to work any more!" 

"Ugh," said John. "Me no have to work now." 

There is the real crux of the whole matter: we work, 
not because we enjoy it, but because we have the hope that 
some day we shall be able to stop working. The large 
scale machine production has taken all of the initiative and 
incentive out of work. There is no interest in the work 
for the work's sake. The factory is producing and produc- 
ing at an unheard of rate, but the individual man is produc- 
ing nothing but a minor part, or putting a part on to the 
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assembling whole. He is becoming a part of the system, 
a cog in the machine ; he is valuable as such and is shoved 
along just as the worn-out machine. Samuel Walter Foss 
puts it into verse : 

DIALOGUE OF THE SPIRITS. 

Says the Spirit of the Age to the Spirit of All Time, 

"Have you seen my big machines? 
My fire-steeds, thunder shuttlecocks that dart frorii clime 

to clime? 
Hear the lyrics of my driving-rods, the modern chant sub- 
lime." 
Says the Spirit of the Age to the Spirit of All Time, 
"Have you seen my big machines?" 

"Hear the thunder of my mills," says the Spirit of Today. 

"Hear my harnessed rivers pant! 
Men are jockeys with the lightnings, and they drive them 

where they may; 
They are bridlers of the cataracts that dare not say them 

nay; . 

And the rivers are my drudges," says the Spirit of Today. 
"Hear my harnessed rivers pant!" 

Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of the Age, 

"Haste and let your work go on. 
Tap the fires- of your under- world to bake your bread, 1 

say; 
Belt the tides to sew your garments; hitch the suns to 

draw your sleighs." 
Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of Today, 
"Haste and let your work go on !" 

"But," says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of Today, 

"Tell us, how about your men? 
Shall they like automatons still drudge their lives away, 
When the rivers, suns and mountains join to help them on 
their way?" 

"Tell us, how about your men?" 

Says the Spirit of All Time, "In this climax of the years, 
Make no machine of man. 



Your harnessed rivers panting are as lyrics in my ears ; 
And your jockeyed lightnings clattering are as music of 

the spheres; 
But 'tis well that you remember, in this climax of the years, 
Make no machine of man !" 

Detroit is the modern city, the wonder city, etc. She 
has developed efficiency in production and she has and is 
making the sacrifice to do so. Her death rate, her ill health, 
her houses, her children stand up and mock her. Her 
churches remind you strangely of art and the story of the 
gingerbread man. How long will she keep up the mad pace 
of giving birth, under-feeding, ill-housing, over-working 
and killing? Anyone would be approaching insanity who 
tried to measure it in months or years. Some think that it 
can be corrected under the present capitalistic system, 
while others hold that there must be a change from the 
very ground up. Some would resort to violence in order 
to bring about the change, while others would use the mili- 
tia and the regular army to keep things as they are ; "to 
maintain law and order." 

Without advocating violence for either side — and one is 
just as bad as the other — it might be worth while to con- 
sider a few things which must be changed before we shall 
have anything approaching democracy in the industrial 
field. In the first place, it is necessary to keep the issue 
clearly in mind. Louis F. Post, before he became a poli- 
tician, said things which led many to believe that he really 
understood the condition of aflfairs. In one of the issues 
of "The Public" he had this to say: "Mr. Roosevelt insists 
upon describing the industrial issue as a conflict between 
the rich and the poor. That is not the industrial issue at 
all, and by this time a president of the United States ought 
to know it. The issue is between earning without getting 
and getting without earning." In other words, the issue is 
simply this: those that work do not receive what they earn. 
There is no relationship between what a man produces and 
what he receives, and he has absolutely nothing to say 
about it one way or the other. I suppose that is what Mr. 
Wilson referred to when he mentioned "industrial serf- 
dom". 
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If this is the issue, let us see what we can do about 
changing conditions. Suppose we start with unions and 
say that we recignize the right of collective bargaining. 
The men might do some very foolish things to begin with. 
Shorter hours and higher wages seem to have been the 
only aim in the past, and of course we know that does not 
get anywhere — except to the present conditions. But even 
if they did make some foolish demands and got away with 
them and industry suffered, what of it? You can't expect 
these men who have been kept in a wage-slavery for all 
their lives to never stumble or fall while they are learning 
to walk. Under that theory, we would have abolished 
"universal" suffrage in this country the first time the peo- 
ple elected a crook or an incompetent to the White House 
or Congress — and you and I would never have had the 
privilege of going to the polls. We have either go to go 
backwards or forwards : we must admit that the man who 
gives his life to a factory and does the work is entitled to 
as much voice as the man who simply contributes his 
money — or give up this talk of democracy, and say that it 
was just a phrase to help win the war and that we never 
did mean it seriously. We have got to say without any 
qualification whether a kind despotism as practised by 
Henry Ford or a doubtful one as conducted by Judge Gary 
is the ideal in the industrial field or whether we are to de- 
velop the men so that they may use their minds in govern- 
ing themselves, now that they do not have to use them as 
they tighten a bolt here or pull a lever there. We must 
devise a method to prevent man from becoming a machine. 

We must go still further — keeping our eyes ever on the 
people and not on the product of things or the wealth of 
that small minority who call themselves the "city". We 
must adopt the motto of St. Paul, Miles Standish and John 
Smith — surely it cannot be un-American — that "he that 
does not work, neither shall he eat." This does not mean 
that everyone must work with his or her hands at purely 
manual labor. Some are more useful working with their 
brains. But it does mean that we shall all work in some 
real sense, that we shall contribute something which is of 
real value to our fellow men. It carries with it the conception 
that no one shall "make a living" — to say nothing of becoming 
wealthy — by clipping a little off of each man's wage and 
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calling it "profits". We shall receive as we produce, as we 
work, and not as we work th,e workers. One other thing 
which is hidden in the formula is that if you do not work 
you go out of existence. There will be no need of Congress 
passing a law forbidding men to stop work. That is chat- 
tel slavery on a huge scale. You simply have to work or 
starve, and that leaves only one class of people on the 
earth: the workers. Surely no one is so lazy as to object 
to that — particularly in dynamic Detroit. Then shall come 
to pass that order of society where he that serves shall be 
considered first among the sons of men — rather than the 
one who is able to command the service of many. 

I would say in passing that this does not mean the abo- 
lition of capital, but simply the private ownership of that 
which is a public necessity, which includes not only capital 
as we ordinarily use that term, but natural wealth in the 
shape of mines, land, forests, etc. 

.Would I abolish poverty? Well, I never did consider 
that it was divinely ordained. I do not believe that it is 
necessary to have people below the mental capacity of ten 
years of age ; I do not think it is necessary to have one in 
ten babies die before they reach one year of age ; nor do I 
think it is necessary to have people living in filth and rags 
in this year of marvelous production. But I would not di- 
vide everything evenly among the people every 50 years 
and cancel all debts every seven years, as advocated in the 
old Hebrew law. To be sure that is somewhat better than 
what we have today and would create quite a sensation if 
the ministers who say they believe in the Bible should 
start preaching it. If they should follow that up by advo- 
cating the abolition of usury or interest, they would have 
some member of the Board of Trustees requesting their res- 
ignation at the next meeting of the committee — if he waited 
that long. 

No the trouble is more fundamental than a mere lack of 
mental ability on the part of some and the apparent su- 
periority of others. "Divide all the money in the world 
up equally today, and within five years it would be back in 
the same hands it is now," we are told. I am not sure it 
would, but I do know that it would be in just as few hands, 
although perhaps different ones. I have just come across 
the report of the Internal Revenue on Incomes for the year 
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1917. They seem surprised that there is a decrease of 65 
in the number reporting an income of over $1,000,000 a 
year. (When it is only natural that the concentration of 
wealth should go on.) Perhaps somebody lied. You 
might as well try to stop Niagara as to devise 
a system for an equal distribution of wealth as long 
as it is legal to collect wealth because you own 
rather than because you work. And as long as the 
worker has nothing to say as to how much he receives you 
may be sure that he is going to get the small end of the 
stick. Just think : in this wonderful country of wealth only 
3,472,890 filed income tax returns, and there were just 71 
who had incomes of over $1,000,000, or over $3,000 a work- 
ing day, which is just about twice as much as a working 
man will get by working an entire year. And four men in 
the country got over $5,000,000 during the year, or the 
equivalent of the wages of something like 2,777 men work- 
ing at $1,800 a year. I am not saying that these men are 
not worth that much money — you cannot measure a man's 
worth in dollars except in the case of an accident, when it 
is very cheap. But I do say this without any fear of con- 
tradiction : there is not a man in the country who could 
earn that much by working — he gets it without earning it, 
by owning something. 

We must not interfere with his private property, we 
are told. That is because we hold property more sacred 
than lives. He cannot possibly spend it all, and on the 
other hand, there are thousands who are in need, thousands 
who work for him in one way or another. If they received 
the full value of the coal they mined, or the steel they beat 
into shai)e, or the wood they cut from Nature's own forest,, 
or the machine they helped to build — if they received the 
full value, if they paid him back all the money he had in- 
vCvStcd in the enterprise and set aside a certain amount 
to start new enterprises or acid to their own, why, they 
would ])e accused of upsetting the government, when all 
they did was to simply upset a priyate capitalist who was 
so rich that he couldn't spend it all and was continually in 
poor health trying to do it. 

That is just the fundamental of the solution of the eco- 
nomic problem, and it needs no bloody revolution to ac- 
complish it, although the capitalistic forces in this city and 
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this country will have to have more sense in their dealing 
with labor than they displayed at Washington in the con- 
ference if they really want to accomplish a peaceful evolu- 
tion. Our main trouble has been that we have endeavored 
to justify the present system rather than work out a better 
one. Press, pulpit and school have clasped hands in the 
endeavor, and now Mr. Cody, superintendent of schools in 
Detroit, announces that he is going to do something to 
overcome the "economic illiteracy" of the school children. 
I would really have some hopes if I could forget how the 
Board of Commerce supported him for the position over 
trained educators. I do not know what they will teach, but 
it will not be anything of which the Board would disap- 
prove or that would mean anything more fundamental for 
the factory system than a well-organized sociological de- 
partment to hand out chloroform to the men. Sometimes 
when I see how these business organization run back- 
wards and. forwards through the entire industrial, so- 
cial, educational, artistic and itecreational life of the com- 
munity I nearly despair of the gradual, step-by-step method 
of advancement, but I know that they can beat us at that 
game and would welcome us taking up the cudgel, and 
therefore we should pursue the other method of education, 
and political and industrial organization. 

Our real danger lies in the fact that the business inter- 
ests of the city and the country are seemingly unwilling to 
yield point by point. They refuse to bargain with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the men turn to the 
more radical I. W. W. They tell the men to forget indus- 
trial action and to form regular political parties, or elect 
the right men under the old party standards, and when 
they do, the man elected is l)arred from taking his seat in 
Congress. For every radical made by the regular agitators 
there are ten made by the actions of the governing chiss. 

President Wilson makes reference in his "New Free- 
dom" to the financial autocracy that we have built up 
above the forms of democracy in this country. And then 
he goes on to show how this autocracy really governs the 
country and the politicians are at their beck and call. That 
is all that I have l)een trying to say about Detroit; what 
is true of the country is true of the typical American city. 
There can be no such thing as freedom until we have 
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broken the power of the financial dictators ; until we have 
freed the schools, the churches, the newspapers and the 
factories from their control. There can be no such thing as 
democracy which will mean anything for the ordinary man, 
woman and child unless it is a democracy which begins 
with the essentials of life. It must mean that the people 
must control the industries which now control the govern- 
ment. Any plan to take a step forward is welcomed: like 
the Plumb Plan for the railroads, but we must always bear 
in mind that it is only a step. When we get to the point 
where we vote upon something vital it will not be neces- 
sary for the newspapers to urge the people to go to the 
polls. It is because they realize now that it makes no dif- 
ference in their daily struggle for a living whether a Demo- 
crat or a Republican is elected to office, that they are in- 
different to politics. In Detroit they have even made it 
more simple in local elections by doing away with national 
party lines, and the voter is given the wonderful opportun- 
ity of choosing between two or three "leading citizens" 
who have "Americanism" as their platform — which of 
course means nothing and sounds very attractive. So we 
elect "a business man for a business job" and he serves the 
business interests with all his heart, and strength, and 
mind. 

The system is the same in every city in the country: 
politics serves industry and business uses politics and 
politicians. It is a vicious circle and must be attacked on 
both fields at once. The man who believes in industrial 
action only finds that in case of a strike he is confronted 
with the opposition of the government, while the man who 
believes simply in political action finds much to his sorrow 
that his officials have a rough rode to ride in order to get 
into office, and after they are once there, they are helpless 
to do anything by themselves. So that democracy to be 
real must mean not only government but industry of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. Each must live 
lor all and all for each, and the prosperity of the city will 
be the prosperity of the people. 
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